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PORT KENT, NEW YORK. 

We present our readers this week with another of those pleasing 
yiews of rural scenery in Northern New York which have obtained 
such celebrity for our paper, from the accuracy of their delineation 
and the interest of their subjects. ‘They were drawn expressly for 
ts by Mr. Kilburn, of this city. The village of Port Kent is situ- 
ated on elevated ground, on the western or New York side of Lake 
Champlain, and commands a magnificent view of that beautiful 
sheet of water. It is nearly opposite Burlington, on the Vermont 
thore, which is about ten miles distant across the water. The 
lake is 132 miles Jong, and in its southern part is generally nar- 
row. From Whitehall to the south part of Orwell, Vt., about 
twenty miles, it has an average breadth of half a mile, though in 
one place it is contracted to 80 and in another to 40 rods. The 
widest part of the lake unobstructed by islands is that seen in our 
view, it being at this point about ten miles broad, and has a depth 
varying from 54 to 282 fect. Still further north, it encloses seve- 
ral large islands, and is about fourteen miles wide. Its outlet is 


the Sorel River, which flows into the St. Lawrence 45 miles below | 


Montreal. The lake is onnected to the southward with the navi- 
gable waters of the Hudson River by the Champlain Canal 63 
files long. No part of the Union presents finer scenery than 
this lake and its vicinity. The large and picturesque sheet of 
water, with its romantic shores and the grand mountains which 
form a background to the view in almost every direction, present 
beautiful scenes, which always make an indelible impression on 
the memory. Standing on the high land near the foreground of 
our view, the Jake and surrounding landscape is spread out before 
the spectator in all the charm and majesty of nature. At the 
tight, beyond the church and academy, is seen Tromblea Point, a 
bold headland, extending out into the lake, and protecting the 
harbor from the southern winds. This point is the north-eastern 


extremity of the Adirondack range of mountains. Immediately 
beyond the point, and beyond the lake, is seen the lofty Green 
Mountain range in Vermont; and standing out in bold_relief in 
our view, is the Camel’s Rump Mountain, one of the peaks of the 
Green Mountain chain. To the left, Burlington is seen in the dis- 
tance. By turning round, and looking in the direction opposite 
to our sketch, the spectator has a view of the noble Adirondack 
peaks, and the splendid table lands, and extensive and highly cul- 
tivated farms of Clinton county, New York. Altogether the 
scene from Port Kent can hardly be sarpassed in loveliness. This 
place is the principal port for the Adirondack region, and great 
quantities of lumber and iron are shipped here for their destination 
in various parts of the country. Iron ore from other parts of the 
lake is brought here by vessels, and is carried hence to Keesville 
on the Ausable River, and other towns above, where it is manu- 
factured into hardware and other utensils, which are again brought 
to Port Kent, and shipped to a market. Port Kent is connected 
with Burlington by several lines of ferry-boats, among which is 
the splendid steamer Montreal, commanded by the attentive and 

lar Captain Lott Chamberlain. Passengers destined for a 
the Adicondack fegion here and take stages for 
the interior. In no part of the Union are the steamboats finer, 
more commodious, or better managed, than upon Lake Champlain. 
The care and attention of the officers is worthy the highest praise ; 
everything is done for the safety and comfort of the passengers, 
and accidents are so well guarded against, that it is almost impos- 
sible for them to occur. Our readers cannot better spend the 
warm season than by taking a trip upon this lake, and luxuriating 
in the pure air and glorious scenery of this beautiful region. We 
shall present our patrons in future numbers with many more views 
hereabout, the material for the artist having been so lavishly far- 
nished by nature that it can scarcely be exhausted. Lake Cham- 


plain lies between the States of New York and Vermont, and 
extends from Whitehall, in the former State, in about 43° 30° 
north latitude to 45° 6' north latitude, a few miles across the 
southern boundary of Canada. Its coast line, including all the 


|. windings—and it is very irregular,—is estimated at 280 miles. 


The principal streams flowing into it are the Saranac, Chazy, Au- 
sable, Misisquoi and Winooski, the outlet of Lakes George and 
Wood, and other creeks. Its principal outlet is the Sorelle or 
Richelieu River, which discharges its waters into the St. Lawrence, 
about fifty miles below Montreal. It contains many islands, among 
which may be mentioned North and South Hero, La Motte and 
Schuyler. The Vermont shores of this lake are generally fertile 
and highly cultivated, while those of New York are wild, rocky 
and barren, rising into vast mountains, interspersed with lakes, 
but containing few or no bottom lands. In favorable weather, 
Lake Champlain presents to the traveller, as we have heretofore 
remarked, views of surpassing beauty and magnificence, the bold 
mountain peaks of the Adirondack and Green Mountain chains 
being ‘contrasted with and reflected in the calm mirror of the | 
matebless Jake, as it is ploughed by the noble steamers which tra- 

verse it from one extremity to the other. Perhaps to this region, 
more than to that of the White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
} belongs the name of the Switzerland of America. Indeed, one 
might almost, at times, fancy he was floating on the bosom of 
Lake Geneva, and looking to the Alps. The waters abound with 
salmon, trout, pickerel, and other fish. Lake Champlain affords 
excellent commercial facilities. By means of the Chambly Canal 
and Sorrelle River improvements, a free navigation has been 
opened, both with the great lakes and with the Atlantic Occan, 
while, on the other hand, the Champlain Canal, by connecting it 
with the Hudson River and Erie Canal, secures an unbroken water 


connection with New York city and the principal interior towns. 


VIEW OF PORT KENT, ON LAKE OCHAMPLAIN, NEW YORK. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


DEMON OF THE HEART. 


BY HENDRIK CONSCIENCE. 


[conTixvED:] 


CHAPTER X. 


Monxcx pretended to take no further notice of this revelation. 
He took Margaret’s hand, pressed it affectionately, and said : 

** Now you see clearly, dear Margaret, that you are mistaken as 
to my intentions, and that I rather deserve your gratitude. Hence- 
forward be quite easy, and don’t listen to the gossip of the neigh- 
borhood. It is possible—I don’t think it will be so, but necessity 
may drive me to it—that I shall have to pretend to be preparing 
for my marriage with Laura. But don’t let it trouble you; you 
alone, Margaret, shall be my wife. [have promised you, and it 
shall be. Meanwhile, you can do just what you like here. If you 
want gold, speak. What more can you want? Only leave me 
alone ; I will outwit our enemies, In two or three months you 
shall be Madame Monck. Now are you pleased? Does that 
satisfy you 

Margaret looked steadfastly at him, but he bore her penetrating 
gaze without quailing, or evincing the slightest uneasiness. 

“Are you sure you are not cheating me again?” she asked. 

“Always the same miserable suspicions! If I had any affec- 
tion for Laura Kemenaer, should I desire her death, think you ?” 

“ Well, be it so; Iam a good easy soul whom anybody can 
deceive; but, Monck, you shall rue the day if ever you play the 
rogue with me. Take care; you know what I can do.” 

“Tf I am not speaking the simple truth, you may avenge your- 
self how and when you like. I shall have deserved it. But I 
feel no alarm about it, for I am not likely to give you any reason 
to seek revenge. Trust in me, and keepa good heart, dear friend ; 
your apprehensions will not last long. There is my hand on our 
speedy marriage. And now be good enough to leave me alone a 
little while; I have some important letters to write. This Ber- 
thold will drive me mad; I can scarcely collect my thoughts. 
Margaret, if the gentleman comes who was here yesterday, receive 
him with civility, and bring him in to me at once.” 

“Which gentleman? The one with the spectacles?” 

**No; he will not come to-day. The other.” 

“Ha! the one with a greasy neckerchief and battered hat? 
He wants to borrow money, I suppose. He doesn’t seem worth 
much, Monck.” 

“You are mistaken about him. He does not come to borrow 
money, but I want him to wreak my whole vengeance on Ber- 
thold, Now do what I have asked.” 

Margaret left the office. No sooner had she closed the door, 
than Monck stamped his foot furiously, rushed frantically about 
the room, and muttered to himeelf : 

“The wretch! She worries me to death with her absurd folly. 
Monck, the wealthy Monck, to marry a stupid old servant, ugly 
as sin, and without a penny! 
thousand francs? I dare say she would gladly accept them and 
release me from my engagement. But then I should have no 
hold on her; she would gossip about the will, and perhaps say 
something which would make people suspect me. No; as long 
as she eats her “bread from my hands, I can coerce her. I must 
pretend, and coax her, until Laura becomes my wife. If Marga- 
ret will not yield to circumstances, well, she must be off. But 
my fears are needless; she believes everything I say to her. 
Would that I had nothing to fear but Margaret’s distrust !” 

He sat down again at his desk, and covered his face with his 
hands. 

“Not a moment’s longer delay. Father and daughter do all 
they can to gain time ; they have hope still. Mischief is brewing. 
Berthold and she understand one another ; she pretends to be sick 
in order to put off the wedding. Thrice already has she seemed 
to be recovering, but the moment I speak of marriage, she becomes 
worse again. She wont eat; she is resolved to elude me by 
dying. Suppose she did? She is civil, but ’tis only in appear- 
ance. Her eyes show that she regards me as her executioner. 
How she must hate and despise me! Months and months of icy, 

freezing contempt. Bit I will have my revenge; if she drops 
down dead at the altar, she shall be my wife. And I will hurry 
it on ; I will demand it at once ; I will be implacable and unbend- 
ing. Iknow what inspires her with such hatred. Berthold’s 
fame blinds her eyes. Ha, ha, that fame shall vanish like smoke. 
We will see whether Laura will cling to him when scorn and con- 
tempt are his portion, when he is avoided as an idle, base, disre- 
putable man.” : 

He raised a journal which lay open beside him, and read with 
feverish joy : 

“The lovers of our country’s literature received with gratitude 
Berthold Robyn’s first volame, because they discerned in it, as 
they thought, some indications of talent. His second volume, 
‘Grief and Hope,’ has dispelled the illusion. It is nothing but a 
mass of absurdities ; no sense, bad taste, verse. His 
tirades against the wealthy are odious as well as stapid. We are 
sorry to learn that the writer is an ungrateful person, and has 
broken the heart of his benefactor. What trath there is in this 
rumor we know not, but one thing is clear—this volume shows us 
a heart overflowing with gall and bitterness, instead of the 
assumed simplicity and innocence which characterized his first 
verses.” 


Monck laid down the journal, and said : 
“What will Laura say when she reads that? ‘That will do for 
a beginning ; but we must go on, go on till Berthold is crushed 


Suppose I offer her five or six 


beneath universal contempt, and dies of impotent rage. Art 
against gold, eh? “Tis a child pitted againsta giant. If my 
scribe would only come now! I have been waiting for him these 
two hours. He will introduce other writers to me. Other poets 
will be jealous of Berthold, too; they will be apt and willing 
tools. It will cost me a good, round sum, however. Why does 
not the rascal come? I was going to consult him whether the 
time is not come for an article lamenting Berthold’s penchant for 
drink. He drinks! All the street slanderers are helping me on 
to my goal. He drinks! First his works, then his past life, his 
tendencies, his drunkenness! That is his coup de grace! Come, 
I must go and look up my scribe; it will give me a little distrac- 
tion, and help to cool my burning brain.” 

And with these words he seized his hat and left the house. 

Mynheer Kemenaer was slowly pacing up and down a long 
avenue in his garden. His head drooped down on his breast, and 
his eyes were bent vacantly on the ground. His countenance 
bore traces of long suffering ; numerous and deep were the lines 
of care on his forehead; his eyebrows were drawn convulsively 
together ; he had fallen away greatly, and seemed to be at least 
ten years older. 

All along the path he was pacing, the latest flowers of the year 
were in full blossom. The dahlia spread its thousand tints over 
the garden, the sunflower turned its magnificent orb to the sun ; 
all around was crowded with many-hued magnificence. On some 
of the trees the foliage had begun to assume a thousand lovely 
hues, as though before their decay the leaves were putting forth 
all their strength to fascinate the eye of man. The sun was still 
warm, and filled the autumn air with glorious light. And indeed 
nature is pre-eminently fair and enchanting in the fall of the year. 
To him who is at peace with God, and with his own heart, it is a 
fount of touching delight and of deepest emotion. 

Mynheer Kemenaer was absorbed in his own thoughts, indiffer- 
ent to everything around him, insensible to the sweet influence of 
the sun; he walked steadily on, with ‘a discontented frown upon 
his countenance. Still, he gave no outward sign of the tumult 
and strife within, until, on turning a corner, he raised his eyes, as 
if he expected to see something in that direction. He stood still 
there, and pronounced unconsciously his daughter’s name. He 
then raised his eyes to heaven, and said : 

“O my God, is there no mercy with thee for my poor Laura ? 
Must she really be sacrified in propitiation for my sin? Is the 
decree inexorable? Strike me in thy righteous indignation, but 
spare my only child !” 

He covered his face with his hands, and seemed stunned by the 
awfulness of the blow. When he again looked up, his features 
wore an expression of bitter scorn, and he resumed his languid 
walk. 

“Tt is done; no more hope! I have worshiped gold, I have 
served the demon of gold; it has been to me as an idol. And the 
Lord has made use of gold to punish me. Laura, poor lamb! 
must go in a few days a living sacrifice to the altar. J, her father, 
I am the executioner who deals the fatal blow. To-morrow the 
civil contract! To-morrow! Yes, yes; pretend to be calm and 
atease. Tell your daughter she is deceiving herself, that she will 
be happy with that hideous rascal. Accursed mockery !” 

As he came near the seat on which his daughter was sitting, he 
strove to assume an air of confidence and hope. It was all in 
vain. There lingered in every tone of his voice, on every line of 
his face, in his very smile, a something which spoke of bitter, 
hopeless despair. 

Laura did not notice her father until he was close to her; she 
then looked sorrowfully at him, and murmured a quiet, plaintive 
greeting. He sat down on the seat by her side, and took her 
hand in his; and thus they sat, silent and embarrassed, as if 
neither had anything more to say to the other. Poor Laura was 
pale and thin, but her fair forehead and her transparent face wore 
that pensive, fascinating beauty which we remark in those who 
are slowly passing away from life. Her father and she looked 
like two inmates of an hospital, who had left their beds of sick- 
ness to take one last look at the blue heavens. 

Mynheer Kemenaer was the first to break the painful silence. 
He asked, affectionately : 

“Laura, my poor child, how are you this morning? Still de- 
jected? Your hand shakes; your whole body shudders. Alas ! 
has the fever returned 

“No, father; the fever has left me.” 

“ Why then this terrible agitation ?” 

“ Nothing, father; a dream I had last night—a frightful omen ; 
my nerves thrill yet with the horror it gave me. But it will soon 
pass away ; I feel better already.” 

“Poor Laura! you trifle with your agony. Is not the reality 
bad enough, that you seek to feed your sorrow with the dark, false 
images of your fancy?” 

“False images! ©, dear father, were you speaking truly when 
you said that? No, no; my dream was not false. It was the 
chilling, agonizing presentiment of the lot that awaits me.” 

“ Now, Laura, tell me what your morbid fancy pictured to itself. 
You will see bow wrong you are in allowing yourself to be agita- 
ted by phantoms of the night.” 

“ The recital would grieve you too deeply, father.” 

“No, no. But anyhow, pour out your griefs, my child, into 
your father’s heart ; it will relieve you, Laura.” 

“ Well, then, you must know all. This night just past some- 
thing strange occurred to me. My spirit seemed to leave the 
body, and, freed from the constraint of matter, was strong to look 
into the furthest future, and to see what will become of your poor 
Laura. I was standing before the altar; in the bridal wreath 
were woven thorns which pierced me; the blood trickled slowly 


down my cheeks. I felt the wedding-ring burning, burning my 
finger to the bone, The fatal word passed my lips; I promised 
love—love and obedience. I was married—a victim and a slave, 
Your last kiss, father, was imprinted on my forehead ; I was taken 
from you, and led away to a gloomy dwelling. For a long, long 
time, scornful songs and triumphant rejoicings echoed in my ears, 
At length came the night ; all was still as the grave. I was alone 
with my bridegroom. Suddenly his countenance, his whole body 
underwent a change. Before me grinned a hideous demon, a 
spirit from hell; his hair stood up, his teeth chattered, his eyes 
glowed with keen fire. No one could hear me; no one could 
bring me aid. I fell on my knees; I besonght him to spare me; 
but he grasped my hand, uttered a frightful howl, and dragged 
me to the brink of a precipice. I sprang back, and broke loose 
from the enemy of God; my despairing cry was flung back from 
the arched roof; I ran round, I screamed, but nothing availed to 
bring me help. The ruthless fiend seized me again by the arm, 
and dragged me again to the gulf which was destined to be my 
grave. ‘Mercy, mercy! what do you want with me?’ was tho 
cry which rose from my agonized heart. ‘Mine, mine !’ he howled 
in my ear; ‘mine forever, forever!’ Then my spirit returned 
again into my body. I awoke; my face was still bedewed with 
the sweat of anguish, and I shook as from the paroxysm of a 
burning fever. Is that a false image, father ?” 

Kemenaer made no reply, but wiped away a tear from his eyes, 
while Laura sat looking pensively on the ground ; and for some 
time there reigned a solemn silence far more expressive than any 
words would have been. 

The maiden raised her head at length, and said: 

“And is there then no hope now, father? Mast this hand sign 
the fatal contract to-morrow? Will my awful dream become a 
reality within a few days ?” 

“Ihave tried every means,” answered Kemenaer. “I have 
wept before him, implored him, offered him my whole fortune as 
the ransom of my honor and of you. He is absolutely implaca- 
ble. Laura, my dear Laura, accept your lot with resignation, for 
your poor father’s sake.” 

“Iam ready. The future appals me unutterably, but I have 
submitted myself to it. Do not fear, father; on the appointed 
day I shall accept Monck’s hand with fortitude, for beyond this 
dread eclipse I see one solitary star.” . 

“Always these thoughts of gloom, Laura. You will die; you 
invite, you welcome death; but do you think of me? Alas, 
Laura! I should be alone in the world—alone with the intolerable 
conviction that I had laid you, my precious child, you, s0 pur 
and innocent, in your grave. Be more reasonable, It is indeed, 
in all probability, a misfortune to become the wife of a man whom 
no one can love; but I do not think it is so fearful as your dis- 
tempered imagination suggests, How many marriages are there 
celebrated every year in this city, simply on grounds of interest, of 
covetousness, of pride! Gold has obtained such universal sove- 
reignty over men’s hearts, that nobody ever marries for love, 
except, perhaps, small tradespeople and peasants. And yet the 
rich do not seem so very unhappy in their marriages.” 

“But who has ever told you how much grief, and contention, 
and hatred may dwell in a household unperceived from without! 
Do we not hear from time to time some dreary cry from the 
palace of the rich which tells us that a chain has been snapped ?” 

Kemenaer grew pale at these words, but, controlling his emo- 
tion, he continued, with apparent calmness : 

“ Yes, one single exception in a hundred thousand cases, which 
people notice because woe has stricken some noble or rich person. 
You must not argue thus, Laura. The feeling which some call 
love will probably never exist between you and Monck. Itis 
something which people cannot command at will; but with a lit 
tle effort on your part, there may be a quiet, gentle feeling in its 
place, a mutual esteem—” 

“Esteem !” exclaimed Laura, raising her hands in the extremi- 
ty of her surprise. ‘“‘ Esteem for my father’s enemy, for the ene 
my, the spoilér of— Can a person divide his soul into two parts! 
Can one detest and esteem at the same time?” 

“I will not go so far as that, Laura; you mistake my meaning. 
Suppose that you accept your lot with resignation, seeing that it 
is impossible to evade it, could you find no consolation in the 
worldly wealth which would be at your disposal? There ar 
roultitades who would crush down all love within their hearts, if 
they could only outshine others as you will. Your lot would 
make many, many a maiden envious ; for your every wish will be 
accomplished. You will have a large and beautiful country-house 
for the summer, servants without end, glittering jewels, gay 
dresses. If all this earthly happiness could but make your lot 
endurable, then, perhaps, a gleam of peace might yet sink down 
into your father’s heart, and his old age would not be one long, 
crushing martyrdom.” 

He then took his daughter’s hand, and pressed it tenderly, 
while he added : 

“ Now, dearest Laura, give me some little comfort ; tell me that 
you will try to find solace and alleviation of your sorrows in the 
enjoyment of wealth and luxury ; tell me that you will drive away 
this fatal image of death.” 

Laura withdrew ber hand with such impetuous energy, that 
Kemenaer started and looked at her with astonishment. 

“Hush, father, hush! Ah, there he is—Monck, Monck!” 
whispered the girl, turning her eyes away in borror, as if some 
feartul phantom was before her. 

“At least be kind and pradent, and conceal what is in your 
heart, Laura; I implore you, I conjure you, simulate at the least 
outward civility.” 

“Yes, yes; I will make every effort to do violence to my feel- 
ings,” stammered Laura ; “ but that eye of his—that hateful eye!” 
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Monck was in the distance, advancing towards them as they 
sat. His bearing was stately, his step light, his movements and 
gestures free and unembarrassed. His well-made clothes became 
him well ; he was switching his cane with an expression of exube- 
rant joy, and his countenance glowed with pride and gladness of 
heart. It was easy to see that he had done his very best to look 
respectable. After having saluted Kemenaer, he sat down at 
Laura’s side, and said: 

“You are enjoying this beautiful weather, dearest? The sun 
is warm and benignant. And how do you find yourself to-day? 
Better, I hope.” 

“Yes, mynheer, I am better,” Laura faintly whispered, with her 
eyes bent on the ground. 

“You will soon get well again,” continued Monck. “TI will 
take such care of you. I will make your life so enviable that you 
yourself will be amazed at your present melancholy. I have 
bought a magnificent coach for the great day ; Iam going to get 
some English horses, the most beautiful I can find in the city; 
our liveries are to be green and red. I hope you approve, Laura. 
That will do, will it not?” 

“Yes, mynheer, that will do,” said the maiden, with a sigh. 

“Bat you are so gloomy and depressed. Come, let me at least 
read in your lovely eyes that you are pleased with all the efforts I 
am making to provide for your future comfort.” 


He took her hand, and would have pressed it in his, but Laura 
drew it hastily back, as though his touch scorched her fingers. 

“ You draw your hand away ?”’ said he, in a tone of voice which 
was at once insinuating and threatening. “ You spurn my hand; 
but will you not in a few days be mine forever?” 

“Pardon me,” sighed Laura, with painful submission, as she 
gave him her hand. “TI am almost beside myself; I scarely know 
what I am doing ; I am sick.” 

“Sick!” repeated Monck, with undisguised irritation. ‘Sick! 
Did you not promise me that you would not be sick again? I 
am a kind-hearted, forbearing person, but—”’ 

“Don’t worry yourself, my dear Mynheer Monck,”’ said Kemen- 
aer. ‘She does not mean what she says.” 

And turning towards his daughter with a look of entreaty, he 
asked : 

“ Your fever has quite left you, has it not? You do not wish 
to postpone the wedding any more ?” 

“No; I am not ill,” she replied. “I am ready; the sooner the 
wedding is over, the better.” 

Monck was still holding her hand as she spoke. Her arm was 
trembling, her lips quivered, and she sighed unconsciously. 
Monck pretended not to notice her discomposure, and said, with 
an expression of frank unconcern : 

“T am wrong, then; so much the better, Laura. You shall 
soon see, my dear friend, what I am doing for your happiness. It 
will be a sutprise to you, a glad surprise; but I must not tell yor 
what itis. Rosalie is coming to call for us. I will drive cmp 
your melancholy.” 

Laura remained motionless and silent, with her eyes fixed on 
the ground. This insurmountable repugnance seemed to annoy 
Monck ; he looked at her with a sinister smile, and then, turning 
to Kemenaer, he asked, with an air of perfect indifference : 

“ Well, friend Kemenaer, any news ?” 

“T have not heard of anything new,” was the answer. 

“ Were you on ’change yesterday *” 

“No; you know I don’t go on ’change now.” 

“You would have heard something which has some kind of 
interest for us.” 

“Indeed! Something about your marriage ?”’ 

“No; something about Berthold Robyn.” 

Laura raised her eyes, as if a sudden shock had roused her from 
her reverie. This movement did not escape Monck. 

“Yes; about Berthold Robyn,” he repeated, feeling in his 
pocket for something. “(A paper was handed round upon ’change 
which throws a strange light on Berthold’s behaviour; and it is 
doubtless true, for it is attributed to a friend of Robyn’s. But 
where is the paper gone, now? I am sure I put it in my pocket ; 
perhaps I have lost it.” 

“ Spare yourself the trouble,” interposed Kemenaer. “Of what 
consequence is it to us how Berthold behaves, or what becomes of 
him? It is better that his name should never again be mentioned 
in our circle.” 

“Ha, here it is!” said Monck, producing a paper from his 
pocket. “It is too long to read all the article. Well, I will read 
only a few lines, which will show you how deep the wretched 
Berthold has sunk in the abyss of vice.” 

Laura fixed her radiant eyes on Monck while he read the fol- 


lowing passage : 


“We are of the number of those hailed with 
trance of the youthful poet Robyn upon the toilsome of lite- 
rature. Althou gn few competent judges were willing to fo admit his 
power, we we indal wo a hope that he might eventually take some 
Sarakiy ace among the writers of our country. It is, 
4 we would address him in solemn 
earnestness. Berthold, you are deep sunk in dishonor and shame ; 
disgrace your name and the profession of art; you are slay- 
ing a aphe soul and your understanding ; all who know you begin 
yn with contempt. OQ, rise once again from the mire 

of = to frequent the low taverns where you mingle 
with the dregs of the people ; forsake your drunken companions ; 


avoid that gin which is gaining and your body. Listen 
to the ul word hich is beginning to be attached 
to your name—” 

“Tt is false! O, it is false!” exclaimed Laura, quite beside 
herself. 

Monck smiled. 


“ Fadve?” he asked. “ What do you mean ?” 


‘ 


~ “Really, Laura, how can you know?” said her father, with 
tears in his eyes. r 

“don’t know!” stamgnered the maiden, trembling with the 
effort she made to control her emotions. “It is possible. No, it 
cannot be. Berthold a drunkard? Ha, vexation, despair! But 
who wrote that article? Let me see it.” 

“Tt bears no name,” said Monck. 

“No name!” cried Laura, with intense disgust and scorn. 

It was now Monck’s turn to tremble. The girl bent on him a 
look so piercing, so criminating, that he felt she read his very soul 
and understood his vile contrivance. 

There followed an interval of silence. Kemenaer trembled 
because he saw signs of the storm that was rising in Monck’s 
bosom, and dreaded lest he should take a cruel revenge. He was 
wrong, however; for Monck wore his everlasting hypocritical 
smile, and said, pointing out at the window : 

“ Yonder is Rosalie, who is come to say that she is quite ready. 
Come, we are but children. It is, after all, of no moment to us 
what Berthold is or is not.” 

And as be offered bis arm to Laure, he said, in his most affec- 


tone : 

“Now, my dearest, let us think no more of this newspaper ; 
very likely it contains falsehoods, as you conjecture. Deign to 
accept my arm ; you are going to have a most welcome surprise.” 

Laura obeyed mechanically, and walked onwards, leaning on 
Monck’s arm. The hapless girl tottered along, with her eyes 
fixed on the ground, like a criminal on her way to execution. So 
intense was her repugnance to Monck, that his very presence 
made her shudder with terror and hatred. Monck seemed to pay 
no attention to her condition, and said to Kemenaer, as they 
walked along : 

“I mean to build a hot-house to preserve the plants of warmer 
climates. For myself, I don’t care much about them; I don’t 
know wheat from oats, and I don’t think I shall ever make much 
progress in the knowledge of plants, because I can’t see any use 
or profit in it. But it is enough for me that Laura takes pleasure 
in flowers. While I task my mind to gain money in order to in- 
crease our fortune, she can please herself by tending and cultivat- 
ing the rarest and choicest flowers and plants. That will give 
you pleasure, will it not, Laura?” 

“Yes, certainly—flowers—they will give me real pleasure,” 
said Laura, not knowing what she said, in the horror she felt at 


»Monck’s presence and familiarity. 
“ You are an old and experienced lover, friend Kemenaer; you 


must advise and help me. It will be an additional reason why 
you should frequently honor us with your visits.” 

“You are, indeed, doing too much for Laura’s happiness,” said 
Kemenaer. “Great as your fortune is, this lavish expenditure 
must put it in some peril.” 

* Don’t fear that,” said Monck, with a smile. “Do wenot know 
how to multiply gold at will? I have three or four grand specu- 
lations in view already. Among other things, I mean to establish 
a grand industrial institution, with a capital of several millions. 
I shall be president, and you may be treasurer, if you like. We 
shall gain money with the money of other people, and manage to 
get a good share of the capital, too. If you have only a little 
courage, Kemenaer, a little courage and cleverness, I will enable 
you to double your fortune in a very short time. I don’t mean to 
worry myself with petty things, as old Robyn did; ’tis too slow 
forme. There is more to be done on the grand scale; and if we 
can get up such a society as I propose, there will be a perennial 
flood of gold, over which no owner watches. Do you take my 
meaning ?” 

Kemenaer replied only with some inarticulate sounds and an 
affirmative nod of his head, and for a while they walked on in 
silence. When they came near the house, Monck said to Laura: 

“ My dear bride, you are about to see your wedding presents. 
I trust they may meet your approval. I have spared no cost to 
please you, and I am sure there is nothing more rich or beautiful 
to be seen in the city.” 

He took her hand and led her through the hall into a back par- 
lor, where the various presents were laid out upon a long table. 
There were all manner of rich stuffs in silk and satin, and lace of 
wondrous fineness and beauty. There was a large casket, from 
which flashed the lustre of countless precious jewels, set in gold 
and silver. 

Laura cast on the costly presents a look of supreme indifference, 
as Monck led her round the table, that she might admire the 
various objects in detail. 

“ Well now, what think you of this lace?” 

“ Beautiful, very beautiful, mynheer.” 

“And this Indian shawl ; did you ever see anything so lovely ?” 

“Tt is beautiful.” 

“And this casket of jewels, diamonds, rubies, emeralds 1” 

“ Very beautiful,” repeated Laura’s melancholy voice. 

“ Well, friend Kemenaer, am I not fortunate in my selection t” 

“ Indeed, it is of royal magnificence,” said Kemenaer, astounded, 
at the gorgeous display. “Laura, you may well be pleased and 
glad; you will be the fairest, best adorned bride ever seen in this 
city. Now thank the kind Mynheer Monck for his thoughtful 
bounty.” 

“ Thank you, thank you,” whispered Laura. 

Monck took a lace shawl from the table, threw it over Laura’s 
shoulders, and fastened it with a magnificent brooch, a cameo, on 
which was represented Cupid kindling the altar candles with his 
torch. The poor girl stood still as a statue, and submitted 
mechanically to his whim. What were her sufferings at this 
moment? Her bosom rose and fell convulsively, her lips quiv- 
ered with repressed agony, but she compelled herself to endure. 

* And what was Monck’s intention? Did he wish to sting and 


torture her in excess of hate? Yet he seemed to be eager to draw 
some word of gratification and cordial admiration from her lips. 
Was his pride gratified at the thought that such a noble and ele- 
gant creature was his destined bride? There are men, doubtless, 
whose heart is so corrupted that their very affection is tinged with 
malice. 

While Laura was standing quite still, and allowing Monck to 
adorn and admire her, he said : 

“Ha, how bewitching you will look! I fancy I already seo 
you standing by my side before the altar. Come, let us see how 
the bridal crown becomes you.” 

He went to a chair on which was a large box, from which he 
drew out and held up to their gaze a wreath of orange-flowers, 
among which costly diamonds sparkled here and there. Tho 
sight of this last fearful preparation overcame Laura’s fortitude, 
and she uttered a shriek of utter, despairing anguish. She turned 
as though she would escape from this hateful mockery. A bridal 
wreath! a wreath of snow-white flowers, such as she had woven 
in other days for another bridal than this! 

Monck approached her with a smile, and although she had 
reached the door, he placed the wreath on her head. But her cup 
was full; she became pale as death; a heart-rending cry escaped 
her, and she fell to the ground in a swoon, as Monck was uttering 
the words: “ Madame Monck, how lovely you are!” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Cowrap was sitting at a small window, striving to elicit’ some 
little warmth from the feeble beams of the setting sun. He was 
wrapped in a tattered cloak, and his limbs were drawn together 
like those of a person suffering from extreme cold. The poor 
music-master was ill; a fever had attacked him, and he was shiv- 
ering so violently that his feet might be heard beating on the floor. 
When, in the intervals of his shivering fits, he looked out of his 
window, he had before him a part of the city, and the fading light 
of evening touching the tiles with gold and purple. He was no 
longer in the handsome room on the first floor he once occupied. 
Poverty and misery had driven him higher and higher, and the 
room in which he now sat shivering was an attic in a lofty old 
house which had once been the hall of one of the city guilds. 
Massive beams ran along the roof over his head, and a gigantic 
chimney occupied one whole side of the wall. 

Everything in the room indicated poverty and want. Three 
miserable chairs and a table were the only furniture, and on the 
table, amidst some bundles of music, were a knife and two forks, 
with an empty plate, which had remained there since his last meal. 
Nothing broke the dirty uniformity of wall except a few old gar- 
ments hung on nails in a corner by the window, and a violin with 
a few old books which were laid on a shelf against-the chimney. 
On the floor weré two pairs of shoes, different enough in their 
make to show that they did not belong to the same person, and a 
small well-worn brush. 

Conrad had been sitting at the window for a considerable time, 
without any movement to indicate life but the involuntary shiver- 
ing of his ague-fit; only from time to time he seeméd to listén 
eagerly for some expected sound, with a look of eager longing on 
his pale and wasted features. Soon the sun had sunk behind the 
houses, aud the little room became so dark that nothing could be 
discerned but the faint glittering of the green panes of glass in 
the window. All around was perfect silence; not even a sigh 
escaped his breast. 

Suddenly he heard the echo of a quick footstep on the stairs. 
He drew his chair to the table, threw back his cloak, and tried to 
hold his head up, with an obvious wish to make the person who 
was coming up believe that he did not feel the cold, and was very 
comfortable. The door was opened, and a despairing voice was 
heard in the gloom : 

“It is horrible! Men are serpents. I shall go mad! O, my 
head, my head !” 

“ Berthold, light the candle,” said the music-master, imploring- 
ly. And in a moment a small candle was striving to pierce the 
darkness of the wretched room. 

The young man sprang forward, seized both hands of the sick 
person, and said, with anxious tenderness : 

“My poor Conrad, your hands are cold as ice; you are trem- 
bling violently, Are you well?” 

“ Better, much better ; the fever is passing off?’ 

“O heavens, and no means of lighting a fire!’ cried Berthold. 
“Not a penny to bring a physician or to buy physic.” 

The sufferer looked at him with painful surpy 2, and said : 

“‘ Have you not received any money, then ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing.” 

“And the epithalamium? Has not Mynheer Roelof paid you 
for it?” 

“Everything is against us,” sighed the young man. “My 
verses are lying there on the table; Mynheer Roelof has declined 
them. They are too solemn atid melancholy for him.” 

“I told you they would be. You thought to awaken a deeper 
feeling of joy by the contrast of happiness: and unhappiness. 
Those who are happy close their ears to the ery of misery and 
pain ; it sounds like a challenge or an inculpation of their joy. 
And thus we have lost twenty francs.” 

Berthold sat down, and said, with a look which seemed to im- 
plore forgiveness : 

“Dear Conrad, how can I help it? Was it not a cold-hearted 
mockery of fate to make me write an epithalamium for to-morrow ? 
To-morrow Laura is to marry Monck! And was Ito sing, to 
exult, to pour out my soul in a lay of joyousness? I tried hard; 
I toiled to infuse somewhat of gladness into my verse, but in vain. 
The very words joy and hope in my poem breathe of sadness and 
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despondency. So said Mynheer Roelof, as he led me to the door. 
I know not how, but strange thoughts are raging in my brain.” 

“Come, come, be calm,” whispered Conrad. “Is there nothing 
else that worries you? In three days I get my month’s salary 
from the church ; then we shall be rich again.” 

Berthold was so absorbed in gloomy reverie that he seemed not 
to hear the comforting words of his friend ; he was gazing forwards 
with his eyes wide apart, and moving his arms convulsively. 

“But, Berthold, you are concealing something from me,” said 
the music-master. ‘‘ What is it that disturbs you so fearfully ?” 

“ What disturbs me? Horrible things! This afternoon mis- 
fortune has dogged me like a malediction, and my heart is quite 
crushed down. Listen, but do not weaken yourself with excess of 
indignation. I had left you to take my poem to Mynheer Roelof. 
I had scarcely got the length of the street, when I met my printer ; 
he gave me many harsh words, called me a vile cheat, and de- 
manded immediate payment of the five hundred francs which I 
owe him for printing my last work. He threatens to put me in 
prison for debt. He says that everybody ridicules my volume, 
that the journals speak contemptuously of it, and that the best 
thing I can do is to sell the remaining copies for waste paper. 
Dying with shame, I listened awhile to him, and then ran up the 
street without knowing what‘I was doing. As I was running, I 
met your friend who plays the French horn. He made me stop, 
and inquired about your health. I told him of your fever. My 
blood is boiling in my veins as I speak. He looked in my face, 
and said: ‘Ha, Conrad has been looking too long in his glass ; 
this comes of his drinking. Take care you don’t follow his bad 
example.’” 

The sufferer raised his eyes to heaven, and sighed : 

“O, is it possible! Berthold, you told him he was deceived, 
did you not?” 

“IT said nothing. To hear you represented as a drunkard—you, 
Conrad, image and type of all virtues, of love, of self-sacrifice! 
Indignation struck me dumb ; I seized the slanderer by the throat, 
and thrust him so violently against the wall, that he became black 
in the face; but the passers-by rescued him from my grasp. He 
ran away, and I, too, was glad to get away from the crowd. I 
was quite beside myself with rage; my brain was all on fire. 
When I rang the bell at Mynheer Roelof’s, I did it so violently 
that I alarmed the house. I gave mynheer my poem ; he read it, 
and asked me whether I was making game of him. My excuses 
availed nothing. He pushed me to the door, and said— O, why 
did I not serve liim as I served the other?” 

“ What did he say?” asked Conrad, after a brief pause. 

“He said: ‘ Your verses are the production of a madman; you 
made them when you were drunk.’” - 

“ Poor Berthold !” said the sufferer, with a sigh ; “‘ what fearful 
trials you are doomed-to undergo !” 

“ You drunkard ! J a.drunkerd! and\we, who are, so giad to 
have.a crust of bread and a little water, to eseape perishing of 
hungéf! But it passes all comprehension. The whole city seems 
convinced that we are living in drunkenness and debauch. From 
plague 

“ Monck,” said the music-master. 

“Monck ?” repeated Berthold; shaking his head. “You are 

, Conrad. What motive can he have for persecuting me so 
ruthlessly? He has my inheritance ; to-morrow Laura will be his 
wife. What can he envy me more? I have nothing more— 
neither fortune, nor bride, nor honor. I never did him the least 


“ He has injured you.” 

“ But I have forgiven him.” 

“The evil never forgive the wrong they do.” 

“O, leave me in my uncertainty ; I do not wish to curse my 
kind !” exclaimed Berthold, in despair, pressing his forehead with 
both hands. 

Conrad remained silent ; his shivering was less violent, and a 
slight flush on his cheek showed that a reaction had begun. He 
looked at his friend, and both were silent for a considerable time. 


Meanwhile, Berthold seemed to be struggling with desperate 
thoughts. He smote his forehead with his clenched fist, and his 
whole demeanor betrayed the violence of the storm within. 
Gradually his agitation became less and less, and at length an 
expression of calm submission came over his features. He drew 
his chair nearer his friend, took his hand, and said, beseechingly : 

“Conrad, dear friend, I implore you do not oppose the resolu- 
tion I have formed. You have submitted to this misery for my 
sake ; the fever which is wasting you is the consequence of your 
grief for my unhappiness. I cannot allow you to die of starvation 
before my eyes, while I have the means of delivering you. Doom 
me not to cruel ingratitude. Ientreat you let me do my duty to 
you; withhold me no longer.” 

“ What do you mean *” asked the music-master. 

“I will go to Monck to-morrow, and ask for the five thousand 
francs he has in reserve for me, on condition that I go in person 
to fetch them. He will give them to me. He wrote more than 
two months ago, to tell me so.” 

“ His writing this was a mere piece of mockery.” 

“ What does that matter if he gives me the money ?” 

“O, Berthold, where is your manliness, your self-respect ?” 
cried the affrighted music-master. 

“What remains in me ‘to respect? Down-trodden as I am, 
condemned to universal contempt, hated as a man, ndiculed as a 
poet, abborred as a drunkard who has drowned in gin the little 
sense God gave him? Self-respect, indeed! What is it but the 


. pride of the poor worm who strives to raise his head out of the 


mire in which it crawls. No more fancies, Conrad. ‘T'o-morrow 
there will be a gulf between my past and my future, which nothing 


can ever fill. 
the poet, in whose future you reposed such trust, will be dead. 

Let not the fallen artist be crushed down by the memory of what 
he once dared to hope. Let me seek help*where it may be found.” 

“No, never!” exclaimed Conrad. “What? you, Berthold, 
you would stretch forth your hand for an alms to the scoundrel 
who is bent on killing you by degrees, after having robbed you of 
your inheritance? You would submit to a degradation so intol- 
erable ?” 

The vehemence with which Conrad spoke aided the reaction 
from the cold fit of his fever. He had ceased to shiver. A raddy 
glow had succeeded to the paleness of his countenance, and his 
voice was clear and strong. 

“O, I know it too well,” said Berthold. “ What I would do is 
a baseness and a degradation ; and yet it must be. Yet greater 
would be the baseness of suffering you to die of illness, and want, 
and shame ; and this only to evade a shame and a degradation. I 
see my duty clearly now. Whatever you may say, Conrad, to- 
morrow I shall go to Monck. I hope that God will bestow on me, 
in consideration of my motive, the strength I need for this bitter 
trial. ” 

“ You shall néver submit to it, Berthold,” said the music-master, 
with angry irritation. “Never shall you grovel at the feet of that 
hypocrite; never shall you degrade yourself forever in your own 
eyes ; never!” 

“But how, then, are we to get out of this terrible distress? 
We cannot go on as we are.” 

“You push things too far, Berthold. When I get my pay, we 
shall be able to live on a while longer, and hope for better days. 
It is the shame and disgrace that fret you, is it not? It is, in 
truth, painful to feel the sting of universal contempt ; but such 
things have ever been the lot of the world’s greatest and best men. 
They are the initiation of fame and renown—” 

He was interrupted by the sound of footsteps on the stairs. 

“Who can it be ?” said Berthold. “ My printer again, perhaps.” 

“It is the boy from down stairs,” answered Conrad ; “I hear 
his cough.” 

A man entered the room. Looking round with a scornful 
smile, he said : 

“ Bless me, how high up you live, gentlemen! Here is a letter 
which one of the chorister boys left in the shop for Mynheer Con- 
rad. How dark it is up here! If Mynheer Berthold can see to 
write his books by this bit of a candle, I wish him luck with his 
strong eyesight. Good-evening, gentlemen.” 

While the man’s steps were still echoing on the staircase, Con- 
rad opened the letter, and Berthold watched his features with deep 
emotion. In their position, any tidings from without could bring 
only accumulated scorn or a deliverance beyond hope, so that the 
hearts of both friends beat violently as the letter was opened. 


Conrad pale ;,he rubbed his forehead and his eyes, as if his 
sight was 168 and he could not read clearly. A smothered 
moan esc his lips. 


“What isthe matter? What is in the letter?” cried Berthold, 
inalarm. 

The music-master put the letter into his friend’s hands. 

“ What! threatened with dismissal from your situation in the 
church? Our last resource, and on account of immoral conduct!” 

The music-master’s head was bowed down, and his tears fell 
fast. Berthold threw his arm around his neck, and said: 

“Be calm, my poor friend ; don’t be unduly cast down. It is 
not your own loss for which you mourn. The fount of your tears 
is the grief you feel that you must now relinquish all your dreams 
of fame and greatness for me. Come, misfortune has now wreaked 
her utmost on us ; let us at least receive her blows with the forti- 
tude of true resignation. Agree to my effort with Monck.” 

“Rather would I die in this garret,” said the music-master, 
gasping with anguish and indignation. “Accused of immoral 
conduct!” 

“ Listen to me calmly,” said the youth. “I told you that I was 
willing to undergo this bitter humiliation solely for your sake. I 
am deceiving you, Conrad ; selfishness was not altogether without 
some share in my resolve. What can I do here any longer? 
Were I even renowned and in honor, I should never again know 
an hour of peace. To-morrow, Laura will stand and give her 
hand to Monck before God’s altar. You think I no longer love 
her because I have long concealed from you the flame which is 

consuming me. ©, Conrad, her image is ever before my eyes ; it 
disturbs my uneasy slumbers; it is ever in my thoughts. My 
wife she can never be; I acknowledge that ; but to know that she 
is bound to another, and that other Monck! To meet her with 
her husband ; to be, perhaps, splashed by the wheels of her car- 
riage! No, no; my heart would receive such deep, and cruel, 
and continuous wounds, that both soul and body would soon be 
worn out. I must be off ; I must fly to other lands, where nothing 
can remind me of her, of what I had once hoped to be. Let me 
go for the five thousand francs, Conrad. We will pay our printer ; 
we will discharge all our little debts; we will go to France, to 
Paris. There, in the crowd of the world’s metropolis, we shall 
be lost and unknown; calumny will have lost our track; envy 
can there pursue us no longer. You will soon find a place in some 
church or other. I will work ; I will learn some trade, if need be ; 
I will offer myself to some printer, or as a clerk in some office. 
We shall live in peace, as tranquil and as happy as poor exiles 
can ever be.” 

“The prospect would indeed be delightful,” said the music- 
master, with a deep sigh, “did not its realization require the ex- 
tremest and most painful self-sacrifice.” 

“Ah, Conrad, it is not your recovery—no, it is my own deliver- 
ance I implore at your hands. In compassion to me, let us fly 
from the place in which she lives. Assent to my resolution.” 


The young man, full of love, of pride, of courage—|_ 


“‘ Hideous thought!” cried Conrad. “I see you at the feet of 
that rascal Monck ; you are stretching out your hand to him; he 
is smiling with joy at your degradation.” 

Silence, silence, Conrad !’”’ stammered Berthold, with a shud- 
der. “Let me keep up my courage ; do not rouse the latent pride 
of my heart. Assent; for if you will not, what are we to do?” 

“In truth,” muttered Conrad, as he let his head fall down on 
his breast again, “if I do not assent, what are we to do?” 

“A woman’s voice on the stairs?” said the youth, in astonish- 
ment. “Am I deceived, or is it really so? I fancy ’tis old Mar- 
garet’s voice, the servant of my poor uncle. Is the old hag come 
to insult us in our poverty? She lives with Monck. Some new 
disaster threatens us.” 

Margaret pushed the door open, grumbling aloud as she came 
forward : “ Drive me away, indeed! The rascal, the cheat! I'll 
make him smart for this !”’ 

Surprised at the gloom of the little garret, and at the bareness 
and poverty of its whole appearance, Margaret stood stock still in 
amazement. 

“ What do you want here?” asked the youth, who had sprung 
to his feet, and was looking angrily at her. ° 
i‘. “‘ Well, well,” said the old woman, throwing her hands into the 
air, “is it you, Mynheer Berthold? so thin and so pale! If you 
had not spoken, I should not have known you again. Bless us, 
how misfortune alters people !” 

“What do you want here?” repeated the youth. 

“ Ha, ha!” said Margaret, smiling, “the good Mynheer Berthold 
is angry with me. If you knew why I have come to look for you 
in this wretched garret, you would kiss my bands in gratitude and 

“Not a word more, you wretched creature!” roared Berthold, 
advancing with a threatening gesture. “ Be off, be off, I tell 
you 

“You drive me away?” said the old woman, with a sigh. 
“Well, I will be off. But if you knew what I want to say to you! 
I come to give you back your inheritance which the rascally 
Monck has stolen from you,—yes, stolen like a thief, as he is.” 

Berthold’s features wore a bitter and incredulous smile. 

“ Monck has sent you, I suppose, to insult us in our misery ?” 

But Conrad rose hastily, and interposed his mediation. He 
was tremulous with astonishment, and his eyes gleamed with a 
ray of repressed hope. 

'“ Silence, Berthold; keep yourself calm. Listen at least to 
what this woman wants to say to you.” 

And taking Margaret’s hand, he led her to the remaining chair. 

“Now, my good woman, sit down and rest yourself,” said he, 
kindly and cordially. “You say you are come to give back 
Mynheer Berthold’s s inherigance, the inheritance Monck has robbed 


him of?” 
“Monck had turned me out of, dors, dog!” 
screamed Margaret, thumping the table with ber fist; “but he 


shall rue it. Iwas to have been his wife; it was so agreed be- 
tween us while old Robyn was alive; but Monck has deceived me, 
the hypocritical rascal! To-morrow he is to marry Laura Kemen- 
aer, because her father has plenty of money ; for you would hardly 
believe it, but he does not love her ; he hates her.” 

“But tell us about the inheritance,” said the music-master, 
impatiently. 

Margaret seemed to pay no attention to this exclamation, but 
oe in her own way: 

“And this Laura—she detests him; and she is so much afraid 
of him, that the poor girl is pining away. Yes, yes, Mynheer 
Berthold ; you don’t know it, perhaps, but Laura still loves you 
so much that she is wasting away because she is separated from 
you.” 

The young man’s anger had entirely disappeared, and he had 
listened to the old woman with beating heart and glistening eyes. 
And now he asked her in a gentle and soothing tone of voice: 

“Pining away? Laura wasting away? And she loves me 
still, you say, Margaret? How can you know this ?” 

“It is Monck’s great vexation ; and that is why he has tried to 
injure you so cruelly in every way. He wants to kill you with 
annoyances, or to make you leave the country; and he would 
have pushed you hard, for those who have money can do any- 
thing.” 

“Yes, evil enough,” said the music-master, with a sigh. 
the inheritance, the inheritance.” 

_.. “So it is really Monck who has stained my fair fame with 
slunder and lies ?” 

“ Who else could it be? Silly child! did you not know that?” 
asked the woman, in astonishment. 

“You came here to talk about Berthold’s inheritance,” inter- 
posed the music-master, with increasing impatience. 

Margaret settled herself more comfortably in her chair, and 
coughed once or twice, as though she were preparing herself for 
some very weighty disclosure. Then, with a cunning smile on 
her features, she began : 

“ Well, we will talk seriously over the matter. ‘Clear reckon- 
ings make fast friends,’ says the proverb. What will you giveme 
if I put you in the way to get back the million which Monck has 
cheated you out of ?” 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


“ But 


Woman’s mission may be admirably indicated at a husband’s 
fireside ; in the rearing of children; in those offices of household 
wisdom, those noiseless, unobtrusive activitics of domestic pee ve that 
make the home of the man a temple consecrated to the affections 
a place of quiet, cheerful piness, let the world flounder and 
bluster as it may without. ‘This we take to be a part of woman’s 
mission, whether the woman rule in a palace or sit at her own 


swept hearth.—Jerrold. 
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MOORISH LADIES. 

On our return to Algiers, the ladies of our party went by invi- 
tation to visit the wives of some Moorish gentlemen who lived 
about a mile out of the town. They took the precaution of going 
armed with toys, as presents for the children. On arriving, they 
walked into the court of the house, where they were received by 
one of the Moorish ladies. Their hostess shook hands with them, 
and conducted them to an inner room. Here they found four or 
five other ladies, with a whole tribe of boys and girls; the ladies 
were sitting cross-legged on cushions on the floor, and the children 
were playing about. After more shaking of hands, the visitors 
were invited to be seated, and the toys were distributed. The 
mothers were so delighted with the toys, that their children had 
bat a small chance of ever becoming possessed of them: All the 
women were more or less handsome, and much painted. 
Their dress consisted of full trousers of different colors, tied round 
the waist and below the knee, and light vests which concealed 
very little of the person; a red head-dress, anklets and armlets of 
d or silver, with large diamond rings and ear-rings, completed 
costame. These ladies are wives of different husbands; and, 

as no man is allowed to see his friend’s spouse, their living to- 
gether in one house must sometimes prove inconvenient. An 
pee of this was afforded yy unexpected appearance of 
one of the husbands, when all other wives fled in the utmost 
dismay for fear of their faces being seen by a stranger. After the 
object of their fear had departed, they questioning the 
Christian ladies as to how they could dare to cross the publi¢ 
streets unveiled, and without feeling shame at being seen by men. 
The youngest of the women was only fourteen years old, and but 
ust married ; she would have been considered beautiful anywhere ; 
hands and feet were remarkably small. The visitors were 
presently taken up stairs and regaled with coffee. Ther all the 


dresses were exhibited ; and, after a little conversation and a good 
broke up. The probabilities are, that 

ene he alone, they set to work to 
curse the toys they had received as the work of devil, and to 
y that he might receive the givers into his keeping as dogs of 
Cheistians. Pleasant people to visit! Those who wish to see a 
Moorish woman in fall splendor, must behold her arrayed for her 
wedding. As the bride is seen for the first time by her future 
husband on the day of her marriage, of course she makes it her 
aim to ap to the greatest possible advantage on that occasion. 
First she is bathed, then painted, and then dressed out in her best 
garments. European ladies are readily admitted to the wedding 
feasts. are received at the door by the bridegroom, who is 
onyer to guard there till midnight. The lower court of 
the house is reserved for the dancing women, whilst up = 


pearls, and her head is literally concealed by diamonds, 
which are generally set on branches that tremble at each motion 

neck. Coffee is distributed, and the faces of all Moorish 
carefully covered to avert the evil-eye of the Christian.— 


COSTUMES LN CUBA. 

The full dress of a mayoral, or overseer of an is thus 
described :—A wide-rimmed straw hat ; biue-striped small-clothes, 
fastened to the waist; a blue, embroidered shirt, hanging loosely 
over them like a sack ; alarge straight sword with a silver handle, 
ornamented with precious stones ; the shirt-collar and sleeves con- 
fined with gold backles; an embroidered cambric handkerchief 


with heavy silver spurs. y & European-Spaniard is to 
be seen with an open j of green velvet highly embroidered, 
twith light leggings of the same material, ornamented with a pro- 


fasion of silver buttons; his linen of the purest white ; his high 
round hat decked with beads, and carelessly or jauntily set aside ; 
a second jacket also richly embroidered ; with dark curls carefully 
arranged round a high-crowned, broad-brimmed hat; and a coun- 
tenance of manly beauty. A Catalonian or an Andorran cavalier 
is seen in his vest of blue velvet; his red silk sash and fine cotton 
stockings appearing over his — spartillas. Not unfrequently 
& peasant is to be seen, with a montero cap, with his capa over 
his shoulder, and with loose linen bragos or trousers. A Guigaro, 
with his wild, dark eye, expressive gesture, and imperturbable 
self- sion, is seen in a richly-worked shirt of fine linen, worn 
on the outside, as is usual; a long and elegantly embroidered 
cambric sash, fastening to his side the silver-handled sword, or 
machete ; silver spurs and low slippers. And sometimes monteros, 
or countrymen, are seen galloping through the streets, each with 
his high-crowned straw hat, with broad rim, his loose shirt over 
his other garments, its tail fluttering in the breeze, and his long 
sword lashed to his waist by a handkerchief, and dangling at hus 
back. The Creole-Spani is sometimes dressed in a camisa, of 
striped gingham, breeches of ticking, and a chequita, or sleeved 
tunic, of the same material as the camisa ; half-boots or moccasins 
of untanned hide, a sportsman’s belt, a girdle furnished with a 
heavy hunting-knife, and a wide-flapped sombrero, or hat of palm- 
leaf, complete his equipment. Of some of the cabelleros it may 
almost be said, as was reported of some of the black slaves of 
Darien, that their whole sammer costume consists of a shirt-collar 
and a pair of spugs, The large black eye, and raven hair escap- 
ing in endless tresses, the dark, expressive glance, the soft, blood- 
tinted olive of the glowing complexion, make the unwilling Eng- 
— confess the majesty and beauty of the Spanish female. 

he Moorish eye is the most characteristic feature of the Anda- 
lusian. This is very full, and reposes on a liquid, somewhat 
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THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON, AT ST. HELENA. 


ve been pleasantly com to dormant lightnings, terrible in 
wrath, and hiding liquid .—Philippo’s United States and Cuba. 


TOMB OF NAPOLEON, ST. HELENA. 

In a lonely valley, in the heart of a mass of rock in the Atlantic 
Ocean, visited only by vessels going to or returning from the East 
Indian voyage, lies the tomb which for some years held the ashes 
of the first Napoleon, one of the greatest warriors and statesmen 
the world ever knew. His body rests “by the banks of the Seine, 
among the French le whom he loved so much,” but the spot 
where it was first laid will ever possess a historical interest, 
and being especially sacred in the eyes of ce, the English 
government has recently ceded it to that power. The scene has 
changed much since the emperor was buried there, the foliage hav- 
ing grown quite luxuriantly, the weeping willows at the grave 
particularly, Napoleon was buried here on the 8th of May, 1821, 
dressed in his habit as he lived. He was consigned to the grave 
with such honors as his enemies could give him. The coffin was 
carried by British grenadiers, where the oe prevented the 
hearse proceeding, passing through lines of British troops under 
arms, while minute guns were fired from the flag-ship in the har- 
bor. Three heavy volleys of artillery were disc as the 
coffin was consigned to its resting-place. So far so good; but it 
is scarcely conceivable that the government of so great a nation 
as England should have given orders that no inscription should 
be allowed on the tomb, but the words “ General Bonaparte.” 
How little did sach malice affect the greatness of the name 
they thus thought to belittle! Thenceforth the tomb was the goal 
of many a pilgrimage, and the thousands who visited it spoke not 
of General Bonaparte, but of Napoleon the Great, emperor of 
France. But md has been sufficiently humiliated for her 
treatment of the first Napoleon. A ruler sits on the throne of 


France simply because he is the nephew of the exile of St. Helena, 


and, though destitute of moral principle, of courage, of greatness , 
he is kissed and visited by Queen Victoria, because he is emperor 
of France, the elect of his ee. General Bonaparte is avenged. 
So the British styled the er of his Country “ Mr, Washing- 
ton ;” but his greatness was not extinguished by the small imper- 
tinence. It was under the reign of Louis-Philippe that the 
remains of Napoleon were translated to France. © body was 
exhumed the 15th of October, 1840, and was found upon examin- 
ation to be little changed. It was placed in a sarcophagus, and 
carried on board the Prince de Joinville’s flag-ship. The vessel 
sailed trom St. Helena on the 18th of October, and entered the 
harbor of Cherbourg on the 2d of December, the anniversary of 
the victory of Austerlitz. At Havre, the body was placed on 
board a small steamer on the Seine, in a catafalque on deck, so as 
to be visible to the people on both sides of the stream. It would 
uire a volume to describe the imposing ceremonies, the deco- 
rations, the demonstrations and salutes with which the august 
remains were received on their through France. In Paris, 
the whole military, regular and volunteer, paraded; there were 
miles of tripods emitting colored flames ; all the:public buildings 
were appropriately draped ; the entire mage was out of doors, 
notwithstanding the severity of the weathesz, An immense sensa- 
tion was produced when Sergeant Hubert, , for nineteen years, 
‘had kept watch at the grave in St. Helena, landed. More than a 
tmillion of people turned out to welcome back the dead em 5 
The a was carried into the Church of the Invalides by thirty- 
two of Napoleon’s old guard, preceded by the Prince de Joinville, 
who was to present it to the king, who stood ready to receive it. 
The speeches on this occasion are models of brevity; indeed the 
eloquence of words was needless; the occasion was eloquent 
“ Sire,” said the Prince de Joinville, “I present to 


| 


eno 
the body of the Emperor Napoleon.” “I receive it,” was the 


“in the name of France.” He then took Napo- 


king’s answer, 
leon’s sword from Marshal Soult’s hand, and giving it to General 


Bertrand, said : “General, I charge you to place this glorious 
sword of the emperor upon his coffin.” The faneral mass was 
then celebrated. Two of the actors in that seéne—Louis Phi- 
lippe and Marshal Soult—are dead, while the Orleans family, who 
figured so largely in the transaction, are all in exile. Louis Phi- 
lippe had his faults, but when we compare his administration and 
his friends and counsellors with those of the t. ruler of 
France, the citizen king appears to admirable advantage. Who 
could have anticipated that his downfall would have produced an 
ephemeral republic and an iron despotism in less than four years ! 
Truly France is a riddle. 


DO ANIMALS REASON? 

One pleasant day last summer, says the Boston Post, a small 
party embarked in a wherry to visit Rass Island, lying just below 
the railroad bridge, which crosses Squam River, Gloucester. In 
the boat was a Newfoundland dog. As soon as we had disembarked, 
we observed at a short distance about a dozen cows and an old 
lame horse feeding. The dog also espied them, and rushed towards 
them, barking loudly. This attack first startled the cows, and t 
began to retreat. The horse was selected as the main object of his 
assault, and limped away as well as he could. The cows huddied 
together in a group, and passed around among each other for a few 
minutes, apparently consulting on what was best to be done. 
Finally they came forward in a body, covered the retreat of the 
old horse, and took the van themselves. They then moved delib- 
erately together in a line, with heads toward the ground and horns 

ted to the dog, and drove him back, defeated. At every 

on his , they repulsed him, till he abandoned his attacks, 
then retired to a grassy spot to graze as before. Those cows 


rall 


actually protected their lame associate from the assaults of their 


noisy invader. 
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bosom, if she be rich, is covered with strings upon strings of | | , 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
THE PATHWAY OF LIFE 
S10 ITUR AD ASTRA! 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


the thus entitled iu No. 
(Suggested by engraving tad 


Weary brother. fainting brother, 
Sinking ‘neath thy load of psin, 

Resting on our common mother, 
Thinking ne'er to rise again, 

Hopes once cherished sadly perished— 
Wilt thou ne‘er thy heart regain’ 


Never feel again the thrilling 
Of a free and manly breast’ 
Courage prompting. joy instilling, 
Pointing spward to thy rest? 
Hope departed, craven-hearted, 
Dost thou linger here, unblest’ 


Where is now that high endeavor. 
Whieh once bore thee up the steep? 
Censt thou lose this toil forever, 
Be content to idly weep? 
Feebly falter, nerveless palter, 
Lost in egeor's fatal sleep? 


Rouse thee, brother! Soul immortal, 
Btill pursue thy destined way! 

Far above thee gleams the portal 
Of an everlasting day ; 

Faint heart chiding, fears deriding, 
Trust in God, and join the fray! 


Cast no longing backward glances, 
Pass temptation firmly by : 

Syren-like, she quick entrances, 
Leaves thee, then, to droop and die. 

Hasten, brother! Night advances, 
Starry torches light the sky! 


Now thou throwest off this languor, 
As at touch of wizard's rod! 

Now thou movest as with anger, 
That thou wert so long a clod. 

Steadfast ever, wearied never, 
Thus we journey on to God! 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
ROMANCE AND REALITY: 


THE TWO LOVES OF ADELE FAIRFAX. 


BY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 


“Q, muorner! O, mother!” Such a wailing, woeful moan 
would have penetrated any heart but a heart of stone, but it made 
‘no impression upon the one it was intended to melt. 

“ Adele, you disgust me, you make me ashamed of ever having 
brought such a weak, whining imbecile into the world. What 
more do you want? He is rich.” 

“ Yes, but—” 

“ He is popular, he is courted by the first families in the neigh- 
borhood. He could marry the richest girl in our circle—” 

“QO, if he only would—if he only would !” 

“ Silence, girl. ‘There is neither shame nor spirit in your pre- 
tended aversion to one of the noblest men God ever made. O, 
you may shudder—neither your tears nor prayers will move me in 
the least. Do you think lam blind? Do you think I do not 
know the very secret reason why you so oppose my dearest wish + 
Do you think your midnight visits to the old stone house have 
not been traced? Shameless girl! It is my duty to see you well 
settled in life before you are quite lost to honor and decency.” 

“No, no, no, mother; you cannot say that, or if you can you 
shall not! Iam your child, your only child. Until this present 
time have I ever failed in duty to yon? Have I not given you 
all the reverence, all the obedience, all the affection a child could 
bestow upon a parent? I tell you, mother, this is a case of life 
and death, for sin is death, death to the heart that reckless and 
tortured leaps blindly into the chasm of crime, hoping no.s.oz 
from the past, fearing nothing for the future.” 

Have you done 

“Let mo epapk while the spel) is on me. You kpow I love 
William Becket, ‘you knew it years ago, you encouraged it, you 
gave it your sanction, you used all your woman’s arts to aid in its 
progression; and why Then he was rolling in wealth, was 

' eourted, feted, petted as Grantly Thornby is now. His father 
speculated wildly, failed, and in his ruin involved the ruin of his 
only son. Still you played your cards cautiously and well. You 
pitied him, you pitied me; you trusted matters were not so very 
desperate after all, but you took good care to remove me far away 
from his influence, thinking that in separating us personally you 
could separate our hearts. It was not possible, they had grown 
imto-one ; parted they might be, but not divided in thought, act or 
deed.” 

“Yon romantic fool! Don’t dare deliver any more of this 

ridiculous twaddle in my presence. So surely as the sun rises in 
the keaven, so surely shall you be the wife of Grantly Thornby !” 

“Then on your head be the sin, if sin shourd come. On your 

head be the storm and strife and darkness which I sce looming in 

the far distant future. On your head be the crime of a broken 
heart, a hopeless life, a reckless spirit that with the marriage knell 

will fling off its humanity and become as the fiends of woe. I 

warn you, O, I warn you! If I have not your hardness of heart, 

I have « portion of your determination, and never, never shall 


Grantly Thornby mould me to his detestable liking. I will be 
his wife, because I cannot help myself, but the hand that blights 
my life shall not blight my love ; so tell monsieur, my husband 
that is to be.” 

Pale and exhausted, Adele Fairfax sank down among the pil- 
lows of her lounge, from which but a moment before she had 
risen in her indignant scorn. Her mother, a large, gross looking 
woman, dressed in the extreme of fashion, and loaded down with 
jewels, sat opposite her, her eyes fairly blazing with wrath and 
scorn. To be defied by her own child, the child who until that 
day had been all meekness, all obedience. A bombshell entering 
the apartment and exploding at her feet could not have startled 
her more. However, she had gained one triumph—Adele had 
consented to become the wife of Grantly Thornby. Wild as 
Adele had spoken, she had no fear for the fature. She knew the 
innate purity of her daughter’s heart, and even had she doubted 
that, the will and strength of Grantly Thornby was sufficient to 
protect his own and his wife’s honor. 

The mother had scarcely left the :«2m by one door, when an- 
other was opened giving admittance io a second party. ' It was in 
the person of a singularly handsome man, tall, stalwart in frame, 


burning, so penetrating as they were. The face was in keeping 
with the form, the features regular and well defined, the forehead 
broad and massive, the mouth—ay, there lay the reading of that 
strong man’s nature. Jt was a wicked, sensual mouth, large, full- 
lipped, yet when in repose bearing a set determination, a domi- 
nant frown, which seemed to say as plainly as words could have 
done, “my will is law.” And so it was. Scarcely in all his law- 
less life had he failed in accomplishing any object that seemed to 
his erratic nature worth pursuit. And should he fail now, when 
the prize to be obtained was only a simple, stubborn girl? Not 
he. It was not so much for the affection he bore her, yet even 
there he had conceived a passion which he found it impossible to 
subdue; but she had defied him, mocked at him, laughed him to 
scorn. His blood was on fire to revenge the insult. She should 
love him yet. Only let him secure her to himself, only let her 
become his wife, away from the influence of her unfeeling mother, 
dependent upon him for society, affection, and all the little atten- 
tions women so yearn for and need, and he defied fate itself to 
thwart him in his triumph. And yet if he could only succeed in 
winning her now. A loveless and a much loved wife, it was a 
galling chain to forge, yet he was desperate in his wooing. If 
ever man won woman to his love, he would yet win Adele Fair- 
fax. Thoughts such as these flickered through his brain as he 
stood there within the shadow of the door gazing upon the fair 
face of her he so desired to win. 

Adele, lost in sorrowful thought, did not hear the opening of 
the door, nor was she aware of his presence until a hand was laid 
lightly on ber shoulder. She looked up, bewildered, and for a 
moment a shriek was like to burst from her lips; but she was a 
brave girl, and it was not the time now to show a craven spirit. 
She returned his gaze with one almost as vivid and burning, until 
he found voice to speak. He was strangely agitated, was that 
strong, determined, fearless man of the world. He sat down by 
her side, taking her resistless hand in his own. 

“You have consented?” he at length asked. ‘“‘ You will be 
my wife ?” 

“ Consented—yes! Be your wife—yes !” 

Hard and cold indeed was the voice which uttered these few 
sententious words. 

“ And you will try to love me ?” 

“I cannot, O, I cannot ; you know it is impossible. O, why, 
why do you insist upon this dreadful union? What can I ever 
be to you, I who love another?” He bit his lip, but did not in- 
terrupt her. “Could any power bind my thoughts? Would 
they not follow him forever in his lonely pilgrimage? Are they 
not part and parcel of his existence? Think what it would be 
to live year after year, for death does not come at one’s bidding, 
the companion of one whose heart, soul and existence was 


wrapped in that of anothe~' 
“Girl, you drive .. .!” he cried, thrusting both hands 
through his hair as it = would drag it out by the roots. “ Will 


nothing I can do, no sacrifice I can make, find its way to that 
obdurate heart of yours ?” 

“Nothing, nothing! We have argued this question before—do 
not let us revive it. I cannot love you, I cannot; even if I loved 
no one else it would be the same, You ara a shadow upon my 
path, your presence terrifies me, your threats disgust me—” 

“Stay, stay, Adele!” he cried, grasping both her hands. 
“ Have mercy if not on me, at least on yourself. Think what 
you are doing. You are scorning a love which, though mine, is 
pure as ever woman won—a love I never knew I possessed until 
your golden beauty first dazzled my senses. I have been a reck- 
less man, well, perhaps a bad man, but you could have moulded 
me to your will, you could have formed a nature which is not all 
depraved into something worthy of woman’s hand.” 

“ And yet I cannot, cannot love you.” 

“There is no personal sacrifice I would not make for your sake, 
here is no deed of daring 1 would not accomplish, if such deed 
would give you a moment's happiness. I would toil night and 
day for your sake if need be; watch over your comfort with the 
‘eye of a fond husband and a jealous lover. I would love you as 
never before was loved ; I would cherish you as never be- 
fore was woman cherished ; the very air of heaven should not 
visit your head too ronghly. ©, Adele, think what it is to cast 
away such a strength of affection ag I offer you!” 

Grantly Thornby’s face was of an ashy paleness—great drops 
of agony stood upon his brow, and his lip trembled with the in- 


tensity of his emotion. 


with eyes that seemed to belong-to no huaman.being, so lange, so, 


“Is there no hope?” he asked at length, finding Adele disin- 
clined to continue the conversation. 

“None, alas, none!” 

“ Will nothing move you, no kindness, no gentleness, no con- 
sideration for those you love best?” 

“ Nothing—do not hope for it.” 

“Nor affection, fresh as the bloom of a summer rose, for it 
never existed till you called it into life ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing! ©, do not prolong this miserable contest 
of words. It is useless, it wrings my heart and yours; O, pray, 
pray let it cease !’’ 

Thornby passed his hand over his brow once or twice ai if try- 
ing to contro] some wild thought. 

“Enough, enough. No kindness will win, no devotion move 
you. You will be my wife, no earthly power can prevent that. 
You will hear no more of a love which has been met with scorn. 
If you think it degrading to be loved by me, I cannot help it—I 
would not help it if Icould. I have told youI never loved wo- 
man before ; my life has been too busy, my thoughts too much 
absorbed in the pursuit of happiness ; but it is past; be at ease, 
for it is the last time I ever intrude my unwelcome, my mad pas- 
sion of love upon your notice.” 

He wrung her hand, and would have left the room, but Adele 
detained him. 

“ You say truly, no earthly power can prevent my being your 
wife. Iknow my duty. You will trust to my honor, you will 
feel that however my mind may be filled with another’s image, 
my life will be pure and sacred to you as if the union of our 
hands had been as well a union of our hearts. You will remem- 
ber this ?” 

He pressed her hands, and turned quickly away. Adele caught 
one glance of his face as he left the room, and saw what she never 
thought to have seen—the glittering of tears in eyes not used to 
melting softness. Her heart pained her for having caused even a 
moment’s suffering. ‘ How mortified he must have been,” she 
thought, “to have been so decidedly rejected.” But how could 
she help it? She had looked for no such tender, passionate ap- 
peal to her feelings ; hitherto his wooings had been in bitter, burn- 
ing words, words speaking more of a desire to triumph over her 
will than her affection. She was beginning to pityhim. Had he 
been no suitor for her hand she would long ago have admired 
him. His indomitable power of character, his rock-like determin- 
ation, his strong, unconquerable will, were merits which under 
other circumstances could not have failed in striking her woman’s 
eye. Women like strength in a man far more than beauty ; it 
appeals to their dependence. No greater contrast could possibly 
be made than existed between the persons of Grantly Thornby and 
William Becket. The first, muscular in person, some would say 
almost to roughness ; bat that could never be. Mr. Thornby was 
a gentleman, and what would have seemed heavy and unwieldy 


_in some, sat upon him with a grace which only a well-bred man of 


the world could acquire. The other, effeminate to the last degree ; 
pretty, soft womanly features, soft white lady-hand, soft tender 
blue eyes, light hair, laying in little rings around a forehead which 
looked as if the sun had never shone upon it, a delicate, slender 
frame, tapering off with a foot that Cinderilla might have envied, 
and you have a picture before you of William Becket. Adele 
was thinking of it now, and contrasting it with the sturdy form, 
the bold features, the great, piercing eyes of Grantly Thornby. 
She was thinking too she wished William had a little more of 
manhood about him, at least enough to make some exertion for a 
livelihood. She looked very pretty sitting upon the lounge in 
deep thought, her fair hair falling in waves over her shoulders, her 
dimpled chin resting in her small white palm, her eyes full of gen- 
tle, tender light, awakened there by her woman’s pity for an un- 
loved man. Sweet Adele, her thoughts were taking a strangely 
foreign shape, when the entrance of her mother aroused all the 
antagonism of her nature, and sent her pleasant images fiying to 
the four winds of heaven. 

“ Well!” said that amiable lady, looking steadily at Adele. 

“ You have succeeded ; I have given my word, and now let me 
have peace. I’ve no more to do with it. Make whatever ar- 
rangements you please, let the sacrifice be complete, only give 
me peace.” 

The mother turned to reply, but Adele had left the room. 

It was now in the middle of July, and it was settled that they 
were to be married the coming October, that golden month of the 
year. Adele experienced no regret, nor in tact seemed to take 
the smallest interest in the progression of affairs. Mr. Thornby 
was constant in his visits, but no common acquaintance could 
have been more reserved or respectful. No word of love ever 
passed his lips, no pressure of the hand denoted his claim upon 
that little property, yet even Adele could not help noting that his 
face, in growing graver was also growing paler; still her nature 
revolted against the enormity of forcing her into a marriage re- 
pugnant to her every feeling. Had he been in love with any one 
else, no hand would have been sooner outstretched in sympathy 
and condolence. As it was, she pitied him, and really began to 
exert herself to banish something of the gloom which surrounded 
his life. “ It wasn’t his fault,” she would think, “after all; ho 
couldn’t help it, poor fellow, and as long as I have got to be his 
wife, I may as well try to be agreeable.” 

From that day the scene changed at the dwelling of Mrs. Fair- 
fax. It was an old rambling country mansion, surrounded with 
groves of oak and maple, in which they resided, Mr. Thornby’s 
estate joining theirs. Flowers grew all about in the greatest pro- 
fasion, and there was one little lake just upon the verge of the 
forest, where the lazy water-lilies lay glinting their white leaves 
all the long summer. To this lake Adele and Mr. Thornby made 
a daily pilgrimage. Adele was astonished that she had never be- 
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fore discovered what a companionable man her betrothed was ; 
she rather liked leaning upon his arm and looking up into his 
brilliant eyes while he explained to her some wondrous feat of 
travelled life. It amused her to hear of scenes which she never 
expected to see, though the thought once did occur to her that 
perhaps when she was his wife he would take her upon a foreign 
voyage, and give her an opportunity of witnessing what he had 
been so graphically describing. Now that he had ceased to tor- 
ment her with his love, she began to think a life with such a com- 
panion would not be so very disagreeable after all. Adele was 
sénsible enough when the romance which she had gathered from 
books was not too powerful for her. She began to compare the 
glowing, fascinating descriptions which he knew so well how to 
relate, with the silly, whining sentimentality of her former lover, 
and for that matter lover still, for she would have flushed with in- 
dignation had any one suggested the idea of her having turned 
truant to her first love. She never dreamed of such an atrocity. 
She liked Mr. Thornby because he was so kindly to her, so 
careful over her, so considerate for her comfort, but never, no 
never could her heart wander from its allegiance to its first love. 
And she was sincere in this belief. It is true she sometimes won- 
dered why William seemed so tedious and tiresome in his melan- 
choly wailings. He was growing petulant too, and exacting, al- 
though he knew she was betrothed, and in a few weeks would be 
nothing more to him than the memory of a dream that had come 
and gone, and left only a shadow behind. It was really irksome 
for her to meet him, but that was because he was perpetually 
moaning over what could not be helped. Once indeed she told 
him, that had he been a man of mind sufficient to bear up under 
the misfortanes which oppressed him, had he risen up under ad- 
versity and carved his way into the world as other men had done, 
she would have left all, ih defiance of restraint, and shared his 
fortune whether for good or evil. But it would be rushing into 
the face of Providence to saddle a man with a wife and the 
responsibilities of a family when he had not sufficient energy 
to support himself; to all of which he only whined the more, and 
accused her of turning against him because he was poor. No, it 


‘was not that, he knew it was not that, but she had grown wiser 


and more thoughtful, and saw more clearly what was right and 
what wrong, and she was sure it was wrong to waste life as he 
was wasting it. 

October was fast approaching. The orchards were golden with 
their luscious fruit ; the forest trees were all aflame with autumn 
fires, while over all was that dreamy, hazy, delicious air which 
seems redolent with general joy of the season. You would 
scarcely have known Adele again, so wondrously had she changed. 
The gladness of her heart seemed to have come out upon her face, 
making it radiant with beauty and bloom. No longer did she sit 
passively looking on upon the progressing of bridal appointments. 
Her hetrothed was large-hearted as he was large-brained. He in. 
sisted upon furnishing the trosseau, and made a trip to New York 


for that purpose. Be sare there was nothing forgotten that could 


please the eye or gratify the taste. How long to Adele seemed 
the days of his absence ; she would not have believed she could 
have missed him so much. Did she love him! O, never; yet 
she was not sorry to have him love her. To be sure, he had not 
spoken upon the subject since that fatal morning on which she’ 
was so incensed with the persecution of her mother, She almost 
wished he would, that she might take back some of those cruel 
words, and tell him how much she liked him, and how different 
she had found him to what people described him. She was sorry 
she could not love him as a wife should love a husband, but per- 
haps the time would come when her mind would change. At 
present she must be true to William, poor William, from whom 
she was parted forever, whose woebegone face would haunt her 
while she lived. Yet spite of these sentimental thoughts she was 
quite angry with herself that she could not feel more real sympa- 
thy for her broken-hearted lover. 

At length Mr. Thornby arrived, Adele meeting him at the turn- 
pike, where she knew he would take a short cut across the farm. 
One single grain of encouragement from him and she would have 
flung herself into his arms; but he merely took her hand, tucked 
it under his arm, and proceeded leisurely to the house. Adele 
was chilled by this singular coolness; she was prepared to give 
him so kind a reception, had even taken the pains to walk half a 
mile for the pleasure of seeing him a few moments sooner. It 
was not kind of him, to say the least. Then came over her with 
a great crash, “‘ suppose he does notlove me.” Sach a possibil- 
ity had never before occurred to her. What, after all those pro- 
testations, to overcome it at last! The blood seemed to stagnate 
in her veins; she could not move if her life depended upon it, 
Mr. Thornby felt the sudden trembling of her hand and paused 
in his walk to learn the cause. Adele was white and trembling, 
bat it was only for a gloment ; she laughingly assured him it was 
customary with her, the result of fatigue. 

The bridal array had arrived before them, and was already 
spread out upon sofas and chairs and tables and pianos, even the 
little ottomans had to bear their share of the splendor. And it 
was splendid. Robes of such misty fabric that it seemed danger- 
ous to touch them lay in juxtaposition with laces which an em- 
press might envy. Jewels gleamed from their crimson cases like 
stars, while lying upon the bridal veil, itself not more pure, was 
a carcanet of pearls of the rarest quality. Ah, Mr. Thornby had 
shown his taste as well as his liberality! After allowing Mrs. 
Fairfax due time to admire them, he explained to her that he 
wished for a moment to speak with Adele alone. . 

“ My poor girl,” said he, when they were alone, “did you think 
I would take the advantage ‘of circumstances to wed an unloving 
wife? Did you think I was monster enough to drag you to the 
altar, and force you to take upon your pure lips an unholy vow ?” 


Adele looked up into his face bewildered, but she answered 


“T confess, there was a time when my mad passion and your 
obstinacy almost turned my brain, when my heart grew dark, and 
I felt capable of almost any wickedness to secure to myself my 
priceless treasure—my peerless Adele. That time has passed. I 
have seen you trying hard to conquer that repulsion against me, 
trying to like me, and amuse me, and make some amends for 
what you knew I must be suffering. I determined you should 
have your reward. It was hard to give you up; for as I told you 
then, I loved you as never before man loved woman ; but yoar 
sweetness and patience have triumphed. There is your bridal 

ia, here the déed of a house and lot, settled upon your- 
self and children, and now I resign you to the arms of your 
younger and earlier lover, and may he make you as happy as I 
would have tried to do.” 

“ Resign—not your wife—marry William Becket! O, you 
cannot mean it, you would not be so cruel !”” 

Adele had sprang up impatient of all restraint, and thrown her- 
self at his feet. The eyes of Mr. Thornby burned with a tri- 
umphant fire, but he merely clasped her two hands, looking down 
into her frightened face. 

“If you could have loved me, if it had been my fate to have 
met you when you were freo and heart-whole, the world could not 
have contained another so happy as myself. But it is iny fate to 
live alone, unloved, uncared-for and unblest, while you—” 

“TI will not leave you; you shall not cast me off. I do love 
you, I never knew how much till now; I am not ashamed to own 
it, 1am proud of it. Iam ashamed of that childish folly which 
passed for love. As you love me, so I love you, with all the 
strength, power and force of my being. I will be your wife, and 
8o being, will devote the rest of my life to your happiness.” 

Mr. Thornby waited to hear no more, but taking her in his 
arms, he folded her to his broad breast, which was ever after to be 
her home. Another week and they were married, and Adele says 
it may be that men have second loves, but she is very sure women 
never love but once. So much for her romance. 


_ [Written for Bailou’s Pictorial.) 


THE FIRST AND LAST KISS OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


Tue church of San Lorenzo was filled to overflowing one even- 
ing just as the soft Italian landscape was lighted up by the radi- 
ance of the setting sun. Through the olive groves that led to the 
church, a bridal train was passing, while the tree-tops were biaz- 
ing with golden light; but just at the moment it entered the dim 
arches of the church, the last lingering ray disappeared, giving 
may wear. 

As'ths Weidel purty posed slowly ihe Song 
over which hung the most splendid painting of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, fresh from the hand of a youthful but mighty artist, the 
strong illumination from the myriads of wax candles fell upon 
the noble brow of the young bridegroom and the fair and beauti- 
fal face beside him, and a suppressed hum of admiration was 
heard all over the gorgeous church. No wonder indeed that it 
should be awakened, for, added to the interest excited by the 
beauty and grace of the youthful pair, there was a charm in their 
superior rank that the people of Italy appreciated not less highly. 
The bride was no less a person than the beautiful Vittoria Colon- 
na, who was betrothed when only four years of age to Ferdinand 
Francis of Avalos, the future Marquis of Peschiera. She was 
now seventeen, and he was hardly older. 

The brilliant wedding was the subject of conversation for 
months afterwards, envy seeming on this occasion to lay aside her 
shafts ; for nothing was said that did not bear upon the virtues or 
beauty of the happy children who had thus united their destinies 
forever, for weal or woe. For a brief season these two lives 
seemed to flow on in serene happiness. Vittoria was the muse of 
Italy, and her songs breathed forth the beauty of her daily life, 
tranquil and calm, but never tame nor spiritless. Their home 
was all that the descendant of the Colonni might be expected to 
dwell in, noble, surrounded with all graceful and beautiful asso- 
ciations, and rich with the treasures of art and tne achievements 
of intellect. 

But woe for the trusting hearts that seo no cloud in the distance. 
When the sparkle is’brightest on the cup, then most surely is fate 
preparing the bitter drop that is to succeed it. Ferdinand joined 
the army—the noblest, bravest officer, the purest patriot that it 
boasted, and at the battle of Pavia was desperately wounded. 
Not aware that his life was thus to be sacrificed to his courage, 
the Italian States offered him the kingdom of Naples. Witha 
magtanimity which placed her above royalty, Vittoria wrote to 
him not to accept it—which indeed he did not intend to do—“ the 
virtues of my husband,” she added, “‘ are above princes.” Alas! 
his refusal was almost his lust act ; and the broken-hearted Vitto- 
ria watched that glorious life as it receded, with an anguish that to 
be known must be also endured. 

In her deep seclusion at Naples, and afterwards at Fichia, the 
mightiest in Italy sought her hand. She turned from them all, 
and finally retired to a convent at Viterbo, devoting her life to 
the sacred memory of the dead, and only waiting the hour when 
she should set sail on that ocean on whose banks the beloved had 
left her to weep alone. For years the grave, sad woman lived 
thus, the music and poetry of life hushed, as she thought, forever, 
along with the pale lips that had once responded to their sweetest 
strains from her own. For years she never left her convent save 
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for a walk in the garden. But although outwardly the world 
looked dark and repalsive to that sorrowing spirit, there was the 
same earnest love for the pure, the noble and the beautiful, that 
had marked her in her proudest and happiest days at the Colonna 
palace, when Ferdinand of Avalos, the boy-lover, was lingering 
by her side. 

In her deep solitude Vittoria caught whispers of the still glori- 
ous fame of Italy’s now aged artist, of him who, though smitten 
by years, could never really grow old, the painter, poet, sculptor _ 
and architect, the fourfold life of Michael Angelo. A poet her- 
self, there was one bond between them that was mutual. A lover 
of art, with an intense passion for the beautiful, that her grief had 
deadened but not destroyed, she was smitten with an earnest long- 
ing to revive her old art-worship in his presence who could so 
well appreciate its quality. 

They met, he in whom old age had already commenced, and 
she whose youth was already fading away, and they met too to 
love. Let no one smile sarcastically at this statement; take An- 
gelo’s own words—“ It is the power of a fine face which spars me 
towards heaven. In those eyes I find a luminous ray which 
guides me to my Creator.” Those who.cannot conceive of a sen- 
timent like this, born in the innermost soul, and partaking only 
of the spiritual beauty of the divine passion, must lay aside these 

; they bear no interpretation for such minds. 

ow rich must have been that cothiitiuion, how full of all glo- 
rious and sublime beauty, whieh could thus have drawn the 
lonely and sorrowful recluse from her convent to meet Michael 
Angvlo in Rome and spend hours by his side! I think truly that 
had the record of those hours been faithtully kept, there is nothing 
in the whole world that woald have surpassed it for beauty and 
interest. The tendere’t vows of youthful lovers, despite what is 
so often talked of as love’s young dream, must fade into nothing 
before the meeting of these two grand and noble natures, now 
known to each other for the first time, after a lifetime of struggle 
and sorrow on one part and of earnest striving to live out the 
highest life on the other. 

Too old to paint, the poet breathed out his highest strains for 
this new joy that had come to him, and Vittoria answered them 
in words as sweet and beautiful as his own. The hand that had 
brought out the divinest conceptions of the pencil and the chisel, 
and which was yet to create the noble grandeur of Saint Peters, 
did not disdain to write gentle and loving words to the sad and 
sorrowing widow of the brave Peschiera, 

One summer day, the loveliest of those that so beautify and 
bless the clime of which poets love to sing, Michael Angelo sat 
awaiting Vittoria’s coming. Eager to shed light on her darkened 
lot, he ever garnered up all that was delightful and pleasant in his 
daily walks to bestow upon her when they met; and this day his 
treasury was full to overflowing. Sweet and rare flowers, a pre- 
cious painting, a new song were awaiting her. Long he lingered, 
and when at length the door opened and a strange figure ap- 
peared, he experienced a sensation of disappointment and regret. 
A nun, in the habit of the Viterbo convent where Vittoria jived, 
announced herself as the messenger from her who oceupied his 
thought. She was ill, perhaps dying, and wished to see him once 
more. The next moment saw him on his way to the convent, 
with a terrible foreboding of the truth. The beaaty of that love- 
ly summer day was darkened, and his sick heart whispered only 
of death. As he entered the convent gate he lifted the covering 
from that silver hair and prayed earnestly for strength to meet all 
that was to befall him. 

He was indeed too late. That beautiful and noble spirit had 
passed the boundary line between the two worlds, and was in the 
presence of God .and the beloved. Kneeling by her side in the 
chapel, which now held within its walls the presence of the holy 
dead, Michael Angelo took the pale, thin hand and pressed it to 
his lips, softly and reverentially as a devotee would kiss the relic 
of his patron saint—and this was his first kiss to Vittoria. Even 
then he declared that he did not dare to kiss her forehead or 
cheek or the pale, cold lips. 


id in a world so co as this we live 
in, have at least one thing to plead i in defence of their idolatry— 
the power of their idol” It is true, that like other idols, it can 
neither move, see, hear, feel, nor understand ; but, unlike other 
idols, it has often communicated all these powers to those who 
had them not, and annihilated them in those whe had. This idol 


Those who worship 


can boast of two peculiarities ; it is worship in all climates, 
without a single temple, and by all classes, a single hypo- 
crite.—Lacon. 

SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, torming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 

small profits and quick sales: 
THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tux Scour or ras SusquenaNna. tals of 


tragic i ti Valley of Wyoming during the 


HAND: or, Tus Cruiser or tus Cuanntt. 


THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: ar. Tax Cnoes axn rau 
A story Boston Bay and the Mediterranean tical 
vivid interest, and great ingenuity of plot....By FRANUIS A. DURIVAGR. 


CABIN BOY: or, Larz ow raz Wire. A Tale of Fortune’s Freaks 
and Faociss. A fine story of life in its various and under some of 
its most 1omantic incidents. PY. ENANT MURRAY. 
&” For sale of the perjodical depots. 
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CAMP MEETING SKETCHES. 

We believe that the camp meetings held during the summer 
season by some of our religious denominations are peculiarly 
American, though resembling and bringing to mind the great 
open-air gatherings of the religionists of the old world ; the Cove- 
nanters of Scotland, the Protestants of France, who were com- 
pelled to gather together in the woods and wilds, since liberty of 
worship in houses built by human hands was denied them. The 
camp meetings of the Methodists originated in the necessity of 
finding more accommodation for the gathered numbers of a pow- 
erful persuasion when they met for religious purposes, than could 
be afforded in a small settlement. But whether originating in 
choice or necessity, it has been found that religious zeal acquires 
& new impetus, an added fervor, from being exposed to the power- 
fal influences of nature. “ ‘The groves were God’s first temples,” 
and surely no cathedral aisle, the work of human hands, can com- 

with the columned aisles of the forest, while the proudest 
ceiling that human skill and wealth ever hung, cover but an inap- 
preciable point of “the spacious firmament on high.” We cannot 
wonder, therefore, that it has become the custom with thousands 
of our fellow-citizens to go forth yearly into the woods and by the 
seashore, and there devote days and nights to religious exercises. 
There are evils connected with this practice, but we are not disposed 
to enter into their discussion here. Even of the scoffers who hang 


LANDING AT THE CAPE. 


about the skirts of a camp meeting, many are converted to the 
word. With these remarks we pass on to a notice of the en- 
gravings on this and the next page, from drawings made express- 
ly for us by Mr, Homer, and illustrating the camp meeting at Mil- 
lenial Grove, which commenced August 4th, concluding on the 10th. 
The first sketch represents the landing at Eastham, Cape Cod, a 
favorite locality for these religious gatherings. In the foreground 
is a vessel which has just touched bottom; the crew are lowering 
the jib and making the sails snug. The ladies are being assisted 
into a carryall drawn by two horses, which, in nautical parlance, 
lies along side. The water is so shoal here as it approaches the 
shore, that the landing of passengers is always effected in this 
manner; and it is a curious spectacle to look around you and see 
the animals attached to the various vehicles, plunging through the 
water like so many sea-horses. There is a queer incongruity 
about it Which leaves a strong impression on the mind.—The sec- 
ond sketch conveys us to the camp ground with its “ canvass 
houses,” and shows us how the gentlemen perform their morning 
toilettes. The accommodations are here of very primitive charac- 
ter; a “rill from the town pump” affording the element, and 
Hingham pails the vessels of ablution. Fortunate is the man who 
is the possessgr of a bit of looking-glass which he can stick up 
with a jack-knife to the trunk of a tree and therein contemplate 
his reflected countenance, and see how satisfactorily he has 


on to the third 
he necessities of life 
must be provided for, and here we are let into the mysteries of the 
eooking arrangements of the camp. An improvised kitchen range 


trimmed his ambrosial locks.—We now 
sketch, which presents a busier scene. 


—boilers supported by bricks, perform their work admirably; a 
host of busy hands employed in kneading cakes, “ neat-handed 
Phillises ” tripping hither and thither, are the noticeable features 
in the sketch. Through the opening in one of the tents we tee a 
breakfast party earnestly engaged in satisfying their a, 
which good consciences and pure air have engendered.—The last 
scene, the interior of a tent, with the inmates at ote under the 
lead of a distinguished preacher, is well worthy of careful stuady— 
as it is no fancy sketch, but an actual transcript of real life. Dur- 
ing those exercises men and women become powerfully agitated. 
and convulsed, and the wrestlings of the spirit are often fearful to 
contemplate. The first camp meeting we ever attended was dur- 
ing our boyhood, and we can never forget the impression it made 
upon us. The scene pitched upon was a sort of natural amphi- 
theatre, where an open area of green sward was surrounded by 


immemorial trees, not too densely clustered, while from a distance 


not too great, the sea sent its music and perfume. At night when 
this natural temple was lit up with hundreds of lamps, when the 
seats were filled with earnest worshippers, and powerful preachers 
addressed the assembly, the scene was one of deep interest. 
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THE FRAZER RIVER INDIANS. 

The San Francisco Herald gives an interesting account of the 
Indians of the Frazer River region, where the gold discoveries 
have recently been made, derived from a gentleman who has been 
among them. Marked differences exists between these Indians 
and other tribes with whose characteristics we have become fami- 
liar, and they seem to be of a superior cast of character. They 
are a much nobler people than the Indians on Puget’s Sound, who 
are called “Chenooks.” They are large, muscular men, fond of 
athletic sports, of a lighter color than the southern tribes, and very 
brave and determined. Many of their women are represented as 
being quite handsome, with regular features, and even delicate 
hands and feet.’ “The males are very jealous of their women, ahd 
a want of chastity is severely and promptly punished. One re- 
markable peculiarity of the “ Northern Indians,” as they are called, 
is that many of them have light hair and eyes, and present a marked 
difference in their general physiognomy from other Indian tribes. 
They often visit the camps of the whites at night, and engage 
them in running, leaping and wrestling matches, in which latter 
they are said to be very expert. They are also fond of throwing 
somersaults and exhibiting their physical prowess in other ways. 
The whites on Puget’s Sound are much in the habit of slapping, 
boxing and beating the Chenooks, who never make any resistance ; 
but when anything of the kind is attempted on one of the Frazer 
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River Indians, he is certain to reply in kind. They also exhibit 
a remarkable trait in this connection ; when they are struck with 
the fist, they strike back in the same manner, and will not have 
recourse to any other weapon but one of the same nature with 
which they are assailed. The men are nearly all armed with good 
English muskets, which they handle with great address, and are 
remarkably good shots. They are eager to obtain Colt’s revolv- 
ers, and will offer $100 to $150 in gold dust for them, but as the 
miners would hang any man detected in supplying the Indians 
with this formidable weapon, they are not able to obtain them. 
Two distinct and hostile tribes reside on Frazer River, and the 
enmity existing between them is said to be as great ms that 
described by Cooper between the Delawares and-Hurons. Like all 
other Indians, and a good many white people, they will steal, and 
as usual the emigrants who are rushing to the mines are rousing 
their hostility by murdering them for petty thefts. For these out- 
rages they will doubtless seek and secure a bloody revenge. The 
Northern Indians use very little paint, and are not tattooed at all. 
Since the influx of immigration they are much better dressed than 
before, and wear their habiliments with much ease and natural 
grace. The hair is worn quite long, and is ornamented with feath- 
ers. Canoes of colossal proportions are built by them from the 
immense trees existing in that region. The tree is carefully felled 
by being burned down, during which operation the fire is regularly 


| their construction, and perfectly 
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tended to prevent its expanding too far, and to retain its given 
space. The fallen trunk is then shaped into a canoe with exceed- 
ing labor, until it arrives at the required dimensions and model, 
after which it is hollowed out by burning. As soon as this sa 
cess is concluded, they fill the canoe with water, and then 

large rocks red hot, which are thrown into the water and generate 
steam, by which the wood becomes pliant, when it is spread apart 
amidships by means of stretchers tightly wedged in, until it ac- 
quires the requisite breadth of beam, when the water is bailed out 
and the canoe allowed to dry. Many of these are capable of car- 
rying one hundred warriors, with their arms, accoutrements, and 
provisions for several weeks. Several of them have been pur- 
chased by the whites, one end sawed off, and built in to make a 
flat stern, and then rigged into sloops and schooners, some of 
them capable of carrying from seven to nine tons of cargo. The 
Northern Indians also build extensive forts, large enough to shel- 
ter six or seven hundred warriors with their families. These forts 
are built of trees, very substantial, and exhibiting much skill in 
proof against small arms, They 
declare most emphatically that the whites shall not go into the 
Thompson River country, which they claim as peculiarly their 
own ; Sat do not hesitate to exhibit very rich and coarse gold ob- 
tained in that region, and they report that gold abounds there, and 
there is no reason to doubt their statement. 
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THE LAST PICTURE. 


BY ANNA M. CARTER. 


Durrnce the reign of Elizabeth of England, a bitter persecution 
was waged against art; she ordered all sacred pictures in the 
churches to be utterly destroyed, and the walls whitewashed, so 
that no memorial of them might remain. In her reign it became 
a fashionable and even praiseworthy action to tear pictures to 
pieces and ruthlessly destroy stataary. This bitter, senseless war 
against art crushed genius ; no artist dared permit his mind to 
rise in the contemplation or execution of any sublime effort, unless 
he wished to become acquainted with the prison or stake. This 
extraordinary check upon art occurred at a time when the most 
essential assistance was offered to its progress. Men were hired 
to destroy the stained glass windows of the churches, and any pic- 
tures or statuary they might find. One man by the name of 
Donsing destroyed, together with his agents, in little over two 
years, about four thousand six hundred and sixty pictures alone, 
and many pieces.of statuary and richly stained glass windows. 
These agents of destruction were bold, unprincipled men, and did 
they think a house contained a picture, they walked in, and with- 
out ceremony, soon tore from the walls anything they found. 

William Elford was a young man and an artist, though he fol- 
lowed the trade of silversmith. Every spare moment he devoted 
to his art, and the walls of his little bare studio were covered with 
pretty pictures, many of them displaying great talent. It was in 
fear and trembling that young Elford worked at his beloved paint- 
ing. His studio was a small attic, and the door was always kept 
locked, night and day ; and often as William sat at his counter in 
the little shop and saw Donsing and his agents go by, he trembled 
for his treasures, more valuable than all the gold and silver in 
his shop. Mrs. Elford and one other were the only partakers in 
his secret, the only persons ever admitted to the little attic room. 
That other was a young girl betrothed to William, the beautiful 
Annie Wilson. Often she sat beside her lover as he painted at 
his easel, and shared his pride and longed for the time to come 
when all persecution should cease and William acquire the fame 
he deserved. 

One day William repaired to his studio. He had no job on 
hand, and rejoiced in his heart to be able to devote a whole day 
to his beloved art. He had scarcely seated himself before the 
easel when a customer called, and without thinking he ran down 
stairs with the palette on his thumb. Arriving in his shop, he 
laid the palette carelessly on the window-seat, and stood behind 
the counter to receive the orders for a heavy silver chain. The 
customer departed, and young Elford hastened up stairs ; arrived 
there he missed his palette, and was about to return to seek it, when 
the tramp of feet alarmed him. Hastily locking the door of his 
treasure-chamber, William Elford took a few steps forward, but 
was arrested in his progress by the figure of Donsing, only too 
well known to him. Assuming a careless air, he asked : 

“ What brings you here, friend ?” 

“ Business,” was the gruff reply. 

“The shop, down stairs, is the place for that; I will follow you 
there instantly.” 

“T rather think my business lies up yonder!” exclaimed the 
man, pointing to the little dark door. 

“I keep no articles of trade there ; all my silver and copper are 
down stairs.” 

“T did not know that people hammered and carved silver with 
colors and brushes; but I suppose you have discovered a new 
way of working metal.” And with a malicious grin Donsing 
held up the missing palette, on which lay little spots of brilliant 
colors ; his companions laughed loudly. 

“You cannot be expected to know all the materials used in 
working silver. Will you return down stairs?” asked young 
Elford, hoping to deter them from entering his precious studio. 

“Come, come, young sir,” said the man, coming up a few 
steps, “we are used to dealing with such birds as you, and we 
know the nest is generally built in the top of the house; so stand 
aside and open the door; refuse, and worse will befall you !” 

Knowing that further resistance would only exasperate the 
man before him, William Elford turned and with trembling hand 
opened the door. With savage exclamations of delight the 
destroyers rushed into the apartment, and in an incredibly short 
space of time the walls of the room were bare and the floor strewn 
with pictures, broken brushes and powdered colors. During the 
destruction of his pictures, William stood outside the room, his 
face covered with his hands. The work finished, Donsing and 
his men left the room. As he passed the young artist, he tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

“ Hark ye, young man! Keep to your trade, and don’t meddle 
with what don’t coucern you. If we hear of your resuming your 
painting, something worse than mere destruction of your daubs 
will befall you ; an upright post and a goodly fire of fagots. Be- 
ware |—we shall keep an eye on you. You are a comely young 
fellow, and I like not to see you so dowp-hearted. Come, cheer 
up !—I’ll e’en do something to encourage you. My sword needs 
a new hilt; I’ll have a solid silver one this timo. Here, take it!” 
And 8o saying, Donsing unhitched the weapon and handed it to 
the jeweller, who could scarcely repress a shudder as he took it. 

His first impulse had been to fling it back to the man who thus 
added insult to injury, but he prudently refrained from so doing, 
and took the sword which had made its way through many of his 
pictures. 

“Never mind expense, young man; make a handsome hilt. 
How soon am I to have it?” 


“In three weeks.” 

“Three weeks be it, young fellow. Try and show if your talent 
for daubing has left you any for carving. I would that you could 
engrave me a picture on the broad part of the hilt; show me mak- 
ing a hole through some precious daub or holy church window. 
Canst do that ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Aha!—we are sore on that point, are wet Well, well, have 

it your own way, I am not particular. Good day.” And with 
a salutation of mock respect, the man and his agents left the little 
dwelling to which their entrance had brought only despair and 
hatred. 
When they were gone, William Elford entered with trembling 
step his little room, two hours ago so neat, now cluttered up with 
broken frames and torn pictures. He sank upon a low stool and 
covered his face with his hands. He was in this position when 
Annie Wilson with noiseless step came up the stairs. At the 
door she paused, and her eyes grew dark with horror as she 
looked at the scene of desolation. With one bound she sprang to 
the side of William and laid her little hand upon his arm. 

“ William, William, what is this¢ Who has been here? Can 
you not speak to me?” 

The young man raised his pale face, and his voice sounded sad 
and strange. 

“ Annie, dear, my hopes are all gone. Donsing and his hire- 
lings have been here.” 

“‘ How was it possible for them to suspect you ?” 

“A single act of carelessness. I left my palette in the shop 
barely fifteen minutes.” 

“QO, William, what will we do? .You can never resume your 
painting, for that beast will always watch you.” 

“My mind is made up, Annie. I will work doubly hard, and 
get money enough to take us all out of this country, to France, to 
Italy—anywhere that I may be free.” 

“That isa good plan. Yes, and I will help you, William; I 
will sew. I am a good needlewoman, and I can have as much as 
Ican do from Mrs. Hammond, that handsome, rich widow who 
lives opposite mother’s. Yes, I will help you. This very morn- 
ing Mrs. Hammond offered me some embroidery to do, but I re- 
fused. I'll go right away to her and get it before she can give it 
to any one else. Good-by.” And before William could speak, 
the young girl was gone. 

In an elegant room sat the widow Hammond. She was still 


young and very handsome, though there was something in the 


flash of the dark eyes, and curl of the ruby lips, that told of a 
determined, unprincipled disposition. Who shall look into the 
heart and see the motives which led the rich Mrs. Hammond to 
notice pretty, innocent Annie Wilson, who lived in that little, low, 
black wooden house opposite? Seated on a low stool by the lady’s 
feet sat the young girl. 

“So, Annie, you have thought better of my offer ?” 

“Yes, madame,” replied the young girl, without raising her 
eyes. 

“T see how it is, child. Your gallant silversmith has not pros- 
pered as well as he expected, and perhaps the marriage day looks 
further off than it used to, and you will try and help along; not 
willing to wait?” 

“Ah, Mrs. Hammond, you have sharp eyes. You say right; I 
cannot always wait.” 

“You are a true woman, Annie. Suppose I guess a little more 
of your affairs of which you seem so chary ?” 

“ You are welcome to do so, madame.” 

“Silly child, you say that as if you disbelieved my power to 
guess any more than you have a mind to tell me. Now listen, 
child. Your lover is an artist—” 

The young girl started, and with her black, piercing eyes, the 
wily woman watched her. 

“This day,” she resumed, in a sort of playful tone, while she 
caressed with jewelled hand the bent head of her young com- 
panion, though never once relaxing her watchful look, “scarcely 
two hours ago, Donsing and his men entered his house, and in 
five minutes destroyed the work of years. Am I not good at 
guessing ?” 

“Yes, madame; though I suppose the news has reached this 
quarter of the city, for Donsing is not apt to hide his deeds.” 

“ Hush, child, walls have ears! I learned it not from report. 
Go into the street, near here or near your lover’s house, and say 
that William Elford is an artist, and people will open their eyes. 
No, no, Annie, I guessed, and right for once. I have seen young 
Elford several times, and there was that in his eyes which spoke 
the man of genius. I am sorry for you both, and will help you. 
To you I will give all the sewing you can do, and will pay you 
well. To Elford I will give such work in silver as I may have 
occasion for, and—” 

“Why do you pause, dear lady?” asked Annie, looking up as 
Mrs. Hammond, usually so ready, hesitated in her speech. 

“T had something to say which will seem so silly. Your gallant 
loves his art, you say ¢” 

“ Yes, madame, passionately.” 

“I would like to have him paint a picture for me. I would give 
him a large sum for it.” 

“ But, dear lady, he risks his life by so doing.” 

“No, child, for I have influence, and besides none would know 
it but ourselves. When you see him, which I warrant will be very 
soon, will you propose it to him ?” 

“TI—I ca—” 

“Never mind, we will say no more about it, since you will not 
do such a simple thing for me. You forget, I think, that the one 
who orders and pays for the painting of a picture is apt to fare the 
same as the painter. Do I then risk nothing for you?” 


“Your pardon, dear lady ; my fears made me forget. You are 
ever generous, and too kind—too kind. I will speak to William, 
and bring you word to-morrow.” 

With graceful obeisance Annie Wilson left the room, her heart 
and mind filled with a mixture of feelings. At one moment she 
was going to tell Mrs. Hammond all her plans—the resolution of 
her lover to leave the country ; but when she looked up, there was 
an expression in the lady’s face which sent a chill to the young 
girl’s heart, and which bid her beware how she placed any confi- 
dence in her. 

Left alone, the widow paced up and down the room. Her lips 
were compressed, her brow knit, and her step was very deter- 
mined. Her lips moved, and she spoke aloud. 

“Little fool! to think that for love of her I would risk my liber- 
ty. How many fools there are in this world! There’s Donsing 
over head and ears in love with me; thinks I am scheming for 
his happiness. Fool !—does he suppose that I risk so much just 
to have my portrait painted for himt Annie, too—does she sup- 
pose I like a pair of turtle-doves? No, no. My heart burns with 
love, ardent love, for the young painter—young Elford. My plans 
are deep laid; young Elford—heavens, how handsome he is !— 
will paint my portrait ; while I sit to him I’ll make him love me ; 
when the picture is finished, Donsing shall seize upon it and 
threaten the young fellow with the prison or stake; then I'll 
come to his rescue, bribe Donsing to silence, and it will end by 
Elford marrying me from gratitude if not from love. Aha, I can 
outwit them all !” 

So murmured the widow aloud as she paced to and fro through 
her large apartment, every now and then glancing at the reflection 
of herself in the little round mirror. She was very beautiful, and 
she knew it well. 


Annie Wilson, after leaving Mrs. Hammond, returned home 
and busied herself with sewing. She knew that William would 
come to her that evening, and so she worked diligently, anxious 
that he should see what she could do. As long as she could pos- 
sibly see, Annie wrought, and glowing flowers grew on the pearly 
silk beneath her fingers. When the twilight shadows deepened, 
Annie laid aside her work and sat watching for her lover. As she 
watched, she saw enter the widow’s house the hated Donsing, and 
it was not the first time. The sight filled her with fear, and she 
determined that when she told William of the widow’s wish, she 
would also tell him of the visitor. Her lover came, and his eyes 
sparkled as he heard the offer; without a moment’s hesitation he 
consented to paint the picture. Annie’s words brought a slight 
shadow to his face. 

“Dear William, you have heard the offer, but not the meaning. 
I should advise you to have nothing to do with Mrs. Hammond.” 

“Jealous, Annie?” asked William, with an affectionate smile. 

Annie’s eyes filled with tears as she heard these words, though 
she answered, laughingly : 

“I guess not; but when you have heard all, you may perhaps 
think my fears are not wholly groundless, and value my advico 
more. I don’t know, but I think it is a portrait of herself Mrs. 
Hammond wishes. Now, that hated, vile Donsing is a constant 
visitor there, and I rather think is striving to win her. She 
seemed so generous and kind this morning, that I was on the 
point of telling her our plans, but a sight of her face deterred me ; 
there was a look in her eyes that made me tremble. All I ask 
you is, not to entrust any confidence in her; keep her in the dark 
as to our movements. She will give you a handsome sum for tho 
picture, and I would make her pay in advance; and from the very 
minute you have the necessary sum of money, be ready to start 
upon the instant.” 

“You speak very wisely, dear Annie; I will act upon your sug- 
gestion ; if the widow has any base plans, they shall be thwarted. 
But do you know, dear Annie, what is the first step towards our 
departure *” And the voice of the young man was very deep and 
tender. 

“No, indeed, William.” 

“ Foolish girl, this then—our marriage. Only as my wife must 
you leave the country.” 

The young,girl blushed deeply as she heard her lover’s words, 
but after a moment’s thought, she said : 

“Tis best. As soon as you have got the needful, we will be 
married.” 

The young man caught his bride to his heart and kissed her ; 
then left the house, his heart beating high with love and hope. 


It was all arranged. At acertain hour every day Mrs. Hammond 
sought the humble dwelling of the young painter, and had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing a glowing resemblance of herself grow upon the 
canvass. The painting was satisfactory, but not so all the ar- 
rangements connected with the sitting. Again and again, Mrs. 
Hammond found Annie Wilson beside the young painter; as 
often she was sent to Mrs. Hammond’s house for a fan, a hand- 
kerchief or a scarf. The picture progressed, but not the scheme 
the good lady had proposed ; she seemed just as far as ever from 
the wish of her heart. Perfectly indifferent to the charms of his 
handsome patroness seemed the young artist. The picture was 
half painted when Mrs. Hammond with her most winning smile 

poke to young Elford about remuneration. 

“Mr. Elford, your genius is unmistakeable. The picture so far 
is very good.” 

“It could scarcely help being so with such a perfect model to 
paint from.” 

“Ah, flatterer!”’ And the lady tapped him on the shoulder 
playfully with her fan. “ You mustn’t talk so to me. If I should 
speak of business and money matters, I am sure you will forgive 
me. Iam a plain woman—” 

“No, madame, a very beautiful one.” 

The lady’s eyes flashed, though she shook her head laughingly. 
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“No, no, you must not misunderstand me; I mean that I am 
a plain, matter-of-fact woman. So far, I am more than satisfied 
with the picture, and I must speak of the price.” 

“ 

“Don’t interrupt me. I am a lone woman, without tie on earth, 
husband and child gone, no friends, and plenty of money. You 
must allow me to fix my own value to the picture, and to-day pay 
you half, which you will find in this purse—five hundred pounds.” 

“?Tis too much, dear lady.” 

“Not aword. If I choose to give that, please don’t refuse it ; 
it is a joy to me to be able to do it.” 

“ Dearest lady, how can I thank you?” And William Elford 
seized the little hand and pressed it to his lips, murmuring: “I 
cannot tell you all I feel, all I owe you—my heart beats too fast. 
Lady, lady, there is one I love—” 

The widow bent forward and kissed the young man, and before 
he could recover from his astonishment, the lady was gone. Awhile 
the young painter mused in silence, then exclaimed : 

“Yes, Annie was right! She bade me beware of that woman. 
I see it all now. Clear before me now are many things which I 
could not fathom. She loves me. Ugh !—that kiss was like a 
curse. All is ready for instant departure, and I need not stay to 
finish the hated picture. The money she gave me is enough, and 
we will away.” 

That night William Elford and Annie Wilson were married, 
and when the morning sun rose, a white-sailed ship bore them far 
away from England, the land so fatal to all painters then. The 
next day Donsing called on Mrs. Hammond. He found her in 
a very amiable mood, for the remembrance of the half-spoken 
avowal of love from the young painter was fresh in her memory. 
Her greeting was especially cordial, and the hopes of Donsing rose. 

“Ah, Mrs. Hammond, when think you that portrait will be 
finished ?” 

“Very soon, Mr. Donsing. ”T was half finished yesterday.” 

“?T will be long before it is wholly finished, I fancy.” 

“Why?” 

“Only because last night the young scamp of a painter was 
married to Annie Wilson, and—” 

“Furies !—what do you tell me—married? I will not believe it!” 

“?Tis true, nevertheless. You are strangely moved, madam ; 
I should think by your manner that you loved the young painter 
yourself.” 

“ Dolt, so I do !” 

“ Ha, that’s well! But the bird has flown with his true mate. 
You thought to deceive me so, did yout? Do you remember that 
you are amenable to the law? Think not to escape me, traitress.” 

“Hold !—don’t plume yourself too soon. I have a written 
promise from you that you would leave him unmolested. Will not 
our punishments be alike, think you?” 

“ False woman !—rest in peace ; I will have nothing more to 
do with you. Fear me not; you are too base to touch!” And 
Donsing left the room, but not so suddenly but that he heard Mrs. 
Hammond call out : 

“ Self-interest !—what will you do with ‘ The Last Picture?’ ” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


SCENES IN CHINA.—NO. 2. 


BY ALUNG. 


A LUCKY MISTAKE: OR, SHOOTING TIIE WRONG MAN. 


“ Come, boys, now that the cloth is removed, pass the bottle, 
light your cigars, and listen to Alung’s promised tale of shooting 
the wrong man.” 

Such was the word at the dinner-table of a club of young men 
in the city of Boston, where I was a guest. None of the members 
had ever crossed the line, and they were anxious to hear me relate 
some of my adventures during my fifteen years’ sojourn in India 
and China. With a spirit of cheerful compliance I proceeded to 
narrate the following adventure : 

“You are probably all aware that the present emperor of China 

_and the mandarins of the empire, are descended from the Tartars, 
a nation which conquered the Chinese many years ago, after a 
long and bloody war, and have continued masters of the country 
ever since. As a mark of subjugation the conquerors obliged the 
people to wear their hair of extreme length, plaiting it at the back 
of the head, in the manner of a queue. This badge of effeminacy 
was at first felt to be a deep disgrace by those of any spirit; but 
time, the great condoler and reconciler, wore away the feeling, and 
in the course of a few generations the Chinese became so mach 
attached to the fashion, that they regarded it as an essential mark 
of their nationality. At the present day a Chinaman would al- 
most as soon consent to lose his head, as to have his tail cut off. 
So much is this peculiar ornament prized among them, that it is 
considered sufficient punishment for theft to sever this appendage 
from the culprit’s head. 

“The mandarins, or governors of provinces, are and ever have 
been cruel in the extreme to the people they have so long domi- 
neered over, and the Chinese have ever regarded their masters with 
secret hate. The European and American missionaries have to some 
extent enlightened these abject people as to their own nature and 
capacities ; and as a consequence, they have awakened to a sense of 
their many and grievous wrongs. At length human endurance 
could stand no more, and the long pent-up feelings of the people 
burst forth in open rebellion. As the first mark of their indepen- 
denee of the task-masters to whom their race had submitted for 
centuries, they cut off with their own hands the long-imposed 
badge of servitude, and sacrificed their much-loved tails upon the 
altar of patriotism. At the time this rebellion broke out, I held 


an appointment under the English authorities, of not the most safe 


or enviable character, though to me, who am naturally fond of 
the excitement of danger, it was all the more acceptable for the 
perils to which it exposed me. My post was governor of one of 
Her Britannic Majesty’s prisons, in one of the largest settlements 
in that country. Then as ever, it was the policy of her majesty’s 
representatives to take no decided part with either party; that is 
to say, openly and publicly; and yet they managed to keep on 
good terms with both, not knowing which side might eventually 
carry the day, and rule the country. To carry out this policy, 
your humble servant was constantly called upon to do one thing 
and another for either party, as the case might be, and this kind 
of service was demanded of him by his superiors without the 
slightest regard for the imminent risk he run, should he be taken 
in the act, of being quietly strangled, or of waking up some fine 
morning with his head ornamenting a bamboo pole on the city 
walls, or in the mandarin camp, instead of reposing on his own 
proper shoulders. It was while in the performance of an act of 
this equivocal character that the occurrence took place to which I 
shall now refer. 

“The city of Shanghae was taken, and held three years, by two 
rebel chiefs, named Aloo and Aling. Soon after its capture, an 
army of twenty thousand mandarin soldiers laid siege to the city, 
which is protected on all sides by a wall. Many and fierce were 
the engagements between the opposing armies ; though it seemed 
to be a general rule to cease firing at meal-times, in order, I sup- 
pose, not to interfere with the regularity of the belligerents’ diges- 
tive organs. Aling became the sole chief in command of the city, 
by shooting Aloo for cowardice, and held the place for nearly 
three years, until his stores were becoming almost exhausted. 
Rice and opium were become things to dream of rather than to 
use; and as no hope of relief presented itself, the commander 
determined at last to abandon the place. The 15th of February, 
1855, was a dark, cold day, with heavy masses of lowering clouds 
drifting across the horizon. Peal after peal of thunder shook the 
welkin, while the forked lightning crackled and flashed, as if in 
mockery of man’s puny artillery, which sputtered from the city 
walls in resistance of a fierce attack by the government forces. It 
was a fitting day to usher ina night of such fearful carnage as 
followed. Old men, and women bent double with age; maidens 
and young mothers; children and babes; all, all met the same 
terrible fate in that wild night of human slaughter. Never can I 
forget the scenes of those dark hours; they are seared upon my 
memory as with a brand of iron. Many a time have I witnessed 
death in its most horrible forms; yet thg recollection of those 
scenes sickens upon my soul whenever I think of Shanghae. I 
had retired for the night, after a day of unusual toil, when I was 
aroused by one of my Chinese policemen, and informed that a 
strong light was shining over the city. I went forth into the air, 
and there was indeed a light so bright in the distant sky above the 
city, that I could easily read the fellow’s name and number on his 
badge. I knew all in an instant. The rebels were retreating, and 
had set the city on fire before leaving it. I hastened with my men 
to the eastern gate, and looked in upon a scene that fairly revelled 
in horrors, The government troops had entered some time before 
I reached the gate, and were butchering all they found, sparing 
neither old nor young. ‘The streets were heaped with slain, and 
the gutters literally run with blood. 

“For two whole hours did I witness this horrible massacre, 
without the power to check it in the least degree. My brain reeled 
with the delirious excitement of the scene, and I fairly gasped for 
utterance. Yet I restrained myself, as if by a violent effort, and 
preserved perfect composure amidst this saturnalia of blood. At 
length I returned home, sick at heart at the thoughts of what I 
had witnessed. Over twenty five thousand human heads were cut 
off that one night, and piled up in the yard of their Josh-house, or 
temple. In the morning, I was sent for by the consul, and upon 
repairing to his house, I received a warrant to arrest the rebel 
chief, Chin Aling Foo, commonly known as Aling. It was sup- 
posed that he was on board a schooner called the ‘Nina,’ and I 
was to stop and search her, and take him dead or alive, if found 
on board. If I succeeded in my enterprise, I was to receive the 
round sum of thirty thousand dollars as a compensation. I knew 
very well that Aling had been brought up in a European family, 
and if report spoke true, that he could handle a revolver to per- 
fection. Other rumors said that he had plenty of practice upon 
the prisoners he captured, or among his unruly followers, and that 
he never missed his mark. With these comfortable assurances as 
to the nature of the duty in which I was about to engage, I thought 
it wise to settle my accounts before my departure ; for take him I 
would, if I could only set eyes upon him, or die in the attempt. 

“Late in the evening of the same day on which I received the 
warrant, I bid my brother, who held a post under me, to take 
charge of the prison during my absence ; and if I was not at home 
by the next night, to send a favorite detective of mine, a China- 
man, to look for me about Woosung, as I was going upon some 
rather critical business. After this I took my revolver and sword, 
and put off in my boat for the destined scene of action. At three 
o’clock in the morning the ‘Nina’ hove in sight, as she rounded 
a bend in the river, and in five minutes more I stood upon her 
deck. I presented my authority, and searched the vessel, but to 
no purpose; the fugitive chief could not be found. Upon 
reflection, I felt certain that he could not have left the shore, and 
I hastened to a place where I thought I should be most likely to 
find him. On the north bank of the river Yankain stands a large 
village called Woosung. This place has long been a celebrated 
depot for the opium trade, and as a consequence, the worst char- 
acters in the country congregated here. It was at the house of 
one of these bad men that I expected to find the person I was in 
pursuit of. 


“In the suburbs of the village, in an isolated house, lived a 
desperate fellow called Antonio, a Spanish Malay. He was ever 
ready to cut a man’s throat for a dollar, and would not mind much 
whether it was counterfeit at that. He was a sworn friend of 
Aling, they being bound together by some devil’s-bond which is 
known to the rascality of all the East. I lost no time in besetting 
his house, and beat in the front door in order to surprise Aling 
should he be there. The door had begun to yield to our repeated 
blows, when a voice in the rear attracted my attention. I ran 
around the house, just in time to discover a man jump from 
the window. Quick as thought I levelled my revolver and fired. 
He fell, and I, thinking him dead, returned my pistol to my belt. 
But I soon found out my mistake, for he was up and off in a mo- 
ment, and before I could fire again he was beyond the range of 
my shot. He ran, and I after him, across the heavy, wet rice 
fields, while the rest of my party followed after me. I was almost 
certain of taking him, for his course lay in the direction of a creek, 
some thirty yards wide, and I thought I should be able to shoot 
him while he swam across. But fortune favored him, for I slipped 
and fell, and before I could regain my feet and reach the bank, he 
had crossed, and was beyond my reach. I still pursued him, 
crossing a bridge a short distance down the creek, and ordered 
my men to spread themselves so that he could not double on us. 
For three miles further on we kept, and at length I got sight of him 
again. I took a wider range than the rest of my party, knowing 
the country well, and that another and wider creek was just ahead, 
which his direction would make it necessary for him to cross, I 
was right in my calculation. He did not care to take to the water 
this time, and so coursed the bank down to a bridge which I had 
reached before, by a shorter cut, and where I lay in ambush be- 
hind the battlements. He did not discover me until within thirty 
yards, when I sprang out and ordered him to stand, or I would fire. 


“ He heeded not what I said, but plunged into the stream. Be- 
fore he had reached the opposite bank I put a ball through his 
back. He sank, then rose again, struggled up the bank and fell. 
I ran across the bridge and stood over him. He appeared to be 
dead, but as I laid my hand upon his shoulder to turn him over, 
quick as lightning he sprang to his feet, and drew a long, bright 
dagger, which flashed like a meteor over my head. Now began 
what I knew full well would be a struggle for life and death. I 
had barely time, by catching his descending arm, to save myself 
from the blow aimed at my heart. As it was, I received a deep 
wound in the fleshy part of my breast, the point of the dagger 
glancing off upon my ribs. We clenched in a death-gripe, and 
fell together. For ten minutes we fought and rolled over and over, 
he using his teeth wherever he could get hold with them, while I 
clutched the hand in which he held the dagger. The time seemed 
an age !—would my people never come up? He was a strong 
man with the strength of desperation. He plied his disengaged 
hand to some purpose, for I was bruised fearfully, as well as bit- 
ten. I was growing weaker and weaker every moment, and a 
feeling of despair came over my heart. It now took both my 
hands to hold that in which he held the dagger, and even this was 
becoming impossible. A fortunate idea suddenly suggested itself 
to me, which, I think, saved my life. 

“We wore down upon the ground, and I only acting in self- 
defence. In a moment, with a superhuman effort I sprang to my 
feet, and with a bound planted them both upon his chest as he lay 
prostrate. This stunned him, and with another and another jump 
he lay senseless at my feet. My revolver had been lost during 
the struggle, but I wrenched the dagger from his hand, and had 
just raised it to plunge it in his heart, when for the first time I 
saw his face sufficiently to recognize he was not the man I was 
after. I did not strike, but lowered my hand. My party soon 
came up, when we ironed him and took him to Shanghae, and de- 
livered him to the Chinese authorities. It turned out that, though 
T had failed to arrest the rebel chief, I had captured one of the 
most formidable and desperate villains in the country; one who 
had committed several murders, but had until now successfully 
defied or eluded justice. A few weeks after, having recovered 
from my wounds, I witnessed his execution; and so ends my 
story of shooting the wrong man.” 


FACTS OF PROGRESS. 


To those who now surround the family fireside when the curtains 
are snugly drawn, and cold winds whistle along the impervious 
walls and windows, it must be interesting to know that at one 
time their ancestors lived in housés formed only of one room, hav- 
ing a fire in the centre of the floor, around which they used to 
lounge or sit, and spread for bedding at night the skins they wore 
for garments by day. The roof formed a cone, which answered 
the double purpose of a chimney and a window; through its large 
orifice the rain and hail fell, driving down large flakes of soot, and 
the wind moaned like the solemn voice of a troubled spirit lament- 
ing the ignorance of mankind. At a much later period, and long 
after the invention of glass, that article was deemed such a luxury 
that noble families, when leaving their town residence for the 
country season, had the window panes removed and carefully 

acked in straw for security. Glass was not then such as we now 

ave ; it was tinged with a sickly color, was uneven in surface, and 
full of specks and imperfections. Pewter, from which workin 
men now quaff their pints of porter, was such a luxury that noble- 
men used to hire it for banquets from brokers, as they now some- 
times hire gold and silver.—Philp’s History of Progress in Great 


Britain. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 


By enclosing one dollar as below, you will receive DoLtan 
for a whole year. It is elegantly illustrated, and each number contains one 
hundred pages of origina) tales, sketches, adventures, prose and poetic gems, 
a housewife’s department, floral department, curious department, And contri- 
butions from over twenty regular contributors in each number, being also 
richly illustrated. The cheapest magazine in the world! 

Any person sending us the names of five subscribers with $6, shall have the 


ane. ter Street. 


M. M. BALLOU, Boston Mass. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE ARMORY OF THE TOWER OF LONDON. 

Such readers as may not have had an opportunity of seeing the 
Tower of London, and the armory which it contains, may be in- 
formed that it is a large collection of fortified buildings surround- 
ed by a moat or ditch, that it contains several streets, and that it 
covers upwards of twelve acres of land. It was begun by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror in the eleventh century, and was used as a 
_— ace till the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Since that period 
it has been, and still is, used as a state prison. Here the amiable 

but unfortunate Lady Jane Gray was first confined and then exe- 
‘euted ; and here Sir Walter Raleigh wrote his history of the world. 
The White Tower, which is the most important part of the for- 
tress, is a large square building in the centre. On the top there 
is a watch-tower at each corner. One of these was used as an 
observatory before that at Greenwich was built, and it still retains 
the astronomical name. In this tower there are a variety of + yer 
ments, which contain various sorts of arms and the models of 
different war-engines presented to government. On the top there 
is also a large cistern, which is filled from the Thames by a water- 
engine, and which is intended to supply the garrison with water. 
It is said that the sea armory in this tower is furnished with arms 
for fifty thousand sailors and marines. 

The grand storehouse, before its destruction by fire in 1841, was 
a large and handsome brick building of the time of William III. 
The ground floor formerly contained part of the royal train of 
arti , among which was one of the earliest invented cannon, 
formed of bars of iron, hammered and bound together with iron 
hoops. This cannon was moved, not on a carriage, but by six 
rings conveniently placed for the purpose of locomotion. This 
room was used as a storeroom for small arms, ready packed, to 
be sent off to any part where they might be required on the short- 
est notice. Above this room was that of the small armory, reck- 
oned one of the finest rooms of the kind in Europe. It is said to 


have contained arms sufficient for one hundred and fifty thousand 
men, all arranged in the most beautiful order. Why should not 


this state of things be resiored? Why should we not increase it | 


to an armory sufficient for two hundred thousand men for the 
defence of the country ¢ 
It is thought by many that the great fire which consumed the 
grand storehouse destroyed all the armories and the antiquities 
which they contained ; but this was not the case, for some were 
rved in the White Tower, and some in the Horse Armory. 
he latter is a modern edifice, built against the south side of the 
former. It contains a curious collection of suits of armor from 
the time of Edward I. to that of James II., arranged in chrono- 
logical order. In the Spanish Armory there is a collection of 
weapons of war and instruments of torture, conjectured to have 
been found among the spoils of the Spanish Armada. Among 
other instruments of death are to be seen also the axe with which 
Anne — and the lamented Lady Jane Grey were beheaded. 


LUCK IN FARMING. 

There are few words oftener upon the lips of a certain class of 
farmers than luck. Smith is a “lucky dog” because his corn 
never rots, his wheat never winter-kills, his sheep never get into 
his rye, and his cows never invade his meadows or orchards. His 
crops are better than his neighbor’s, his butter brings more in the 
market, and even his wife and children have a more contented 
look than other people. Everything he touches thrives. What a 
lucky man Smith is ! 

Now the fact is, lack has nothing to do with Smith’s success in 
life. If you watch the man, you will find that every result he 
reaches is anticipated and planned for, and comes of his own wit 
and work. It is the legitimate reward of his labors, and it would 
have been bad luck had it turned out otherwise. His corn always 


| justice to the Emperor Napoleon. 
| genius incomparably active and 


comes up, because he always selects the seed himself, and hangs 
it up by the husks in the garret, where it is thoroughly dried: He 
does not plant until the sun has warmed the soil enough to give 
the germ an immediate start. His wheat fields he drains with 
tile, and the water that used to freeze and thaw on the surface, 
and throw the roots of the wheat out and kill them, now passes 
down into the drains and runs off. His fields are green and beau- 
tiful in the spring, when his neighbor’s are russet, brown and des- 
olate. His fences are in d repair, and his animals are not 
made breachy by the continual temptation of dilapidated walls. 
His wife and children are comfortably clothed and fed, and are 
not kept in a continual fret and worry by a husband and father who 
has no system or energy in his business. “A time and place for 
everything,” is his motto carefully carried out. The shoemaker 
is always called in when his services are needed, and none of his 
household get wet feet, catch cold, have the lung fever, and run 
up the doctor’s bill of twenty dollars, for want of a cent’s worth 
of leather at the right time in the right place. 

Smith does not believe in luck. _He knows that health in the 
family and thrift upon the farm depend upon a thousand little 
things that many of his neighbors are too lazy or careless to look 
afver. So while they are at the tavern, or loafing in the village, 
or running a muck in politics, he is looking after these little things, 
and laying his plans for next year. He has good corn even in the 
— year, because the soil has the extra manure it needs to 

ring out good long, plump, well-capped ears. He meant to have 
eighty bushels to the acre, and he has it; good measure, and run- 
ning over. Talk to him about luck, he will say to you: “ It’s. 


all nonsense. Bad luck is simply a man with his hands in his | 
in his mouth, looking on and see- | 


breeches pockets, and his pi 
ing how it will come out. luck is.a man of pluck to meet 
difficulties, his sleeves rolled up, and working to make it come out 
right. He rarely fails.”—American Agriculturist. 


A RUSSIAN BATH. 

During the latter part of this journey I was suffering much 
from my knee ; I also began to feel the effects of a violent cold, 
caught during the storm on the Tchoussowaia, and was apprehen- 
sive that I should be laid up with a fever. On entering the direc- 
tor’s room after my arrival at the Navod, noticing my indisposi- 
tion, he immediately ordered tea; his next step was to send for a 
physician. In the course of half an hour the latter arrived, and, 
seeing the condition I was in, directed that I should at once go to 
bed, while a Russian bath should at once be prepared for me, 
This was commencing business in earnest. In due time the bath 
was got ready, to which I was carried by two sturdy Cossacks. 
Having laid aside my last clothing the body guard placed me on 
the top shelf of the bath-room, within an inch of the furnace, if I 
may so call it, and there steamed me till I thought my individ - 
uality well nigh gone. After about forty minutes of drubbi 
and flogging with a bundle of birch twigs, leaf and all, until 
had attained the true color of a well done craw-fish, I was taken 
out and treated to a pail of cold water, which was dashed over 
me from head to foot, that fairly electrified me. I found myself 
quite exhausted and helpless, in which condition I was carried 
back to bed. I had scarcely laid down ten minutes whon a Cos- 
sack entered with a bottle of physic of some kind or other, large 
enough apparently to supply a regiment. The doctor followed 
instead of preceding the apothecary, and instantly gave me a 
dose. Seeing that I survived the experiment, he ordered the man 
in attendance to repeat it every two hours during the night. 
Thanks to the Russian bath, and possibly the quantity of medicine 
I had to swallow, the fever was forced, after a struggle of eight 
days, to beat a retreat. At the expiration of this time a return- 
ing desire for green fields and mountain scenery convinced me 
that I might safely resume my journey, which I was soon enabled 
to do.—Atkinson’s Siberia. 


—. 


F GALWAY, IN IRELAND. 


VIEW 0 
GUIZOT ON BONAPARTE. 

Since, writes the French statesman in his “ Memoirs,” I have 
had some share in the government of men, I have learned to do 
He was endowed with a 
powerful, much to be admired 
for his antipathy to disorder, for his profound instincts in ruling, 
and for his energetic rapidity in reconstructing the social frame- 
work. But his genius had no check, acknowledged no limits to 
desires or will, either emanating from heaven or man, and thus 
remained revolutionary while combating with revolution ; thor- 
oughly acquainted with the general conditions of society, but 
imperfectly, or rather coarsely, understanding the moral necessi- 
ties of human nature ; sometimes satisfying them with the sound- 
est judgment, and at others depreciating and insulting them with 
impious pride. 

ho indeed could have believed that the same man who 
had established the Concordat, and re-opened the churches in 
France, would have carried off the pope from Rome, and kept 
him a prisoner at Fontainebleau? It is going too far to apply 
this same ill-treatment to philosophers and Christians, to reason 
and faith. Amongst the great men of his class, Napoleon was 
by far the most necessary for the times. None but himself could 
have so quickly and so effectually substituted order in place of 
anarchy ; but no one was so chimerical as to the future; for, 
after having been master of France and Europe, he suffered 
Europe to drive him even from France. His name is greater 
and more enduring than his actions, the most brilliant of which, 


| his conquests, disappeared suddenly and forever, with himself. 


| not having appreciated them until after his death. For me, under, 


In rendering homage to his exalted qualities, I feel no regret at 


the empire, there was too much of the arrogance of power, too 
—_ contempt of right, too much revolution, and too little 
iberty. 


VIEW OF GALWAY, IRELAND, 

The general view of Galway on this page is taken from the 
deck of a steamer in the Bay of Galway, which is a large inlet of 
the Atlantic on the west coast of Ireland, between counties Gal- 
way and Clare, thirty miles in length and about ten miles broad 


on the average, well protected by the South Arran Islands. Gal- 
way acquires a fresh interest in American eyes from the fact that 
a regular line of steamers has just been established between that 
city and New York, of which our friend Pliny Miles, Esq. of 
New York is the agent. Galway lies in about the same latitude 
as Dublin on the east coast, and is connected therewith by a rail- 
road ; distance one hundred and five miles. It is situated ona 
small river which flows from Lough Corrib into Galway Bay. 
The — is about 20,000. It is intersected by several 
branches of the river, and is very irregularly built, the streets 
being mostly narrow and dirty, but from the number of its con- 
ventual structures and antique storehouses, communicating by 
archways with the street, its general appearance is picturesque. 
It has two bridges, one erected in 1342, some remains of ancient 
fortifications, a large collegiate charch, founded in 1320, a modern 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, numerous monasteries and nunneries, 
a college and a grammar school, a county courthouse, town hall, 
town and county jail, three barracks, a county infirmary, a union 
work-house, a theatre, large flour mills, breweries and distilleries, 
a paper mill, foundry, some fisheries carried on by the inhabitants 
of the suburbs of Claddagh, with large exports of corn, flour, 
bacon, fish, kelp and marble. The harbor is furnished with docks 
admitting vessels of 500 tons burthen, and a light-house has been 
erected on an island opposite its entrance. Galway was conquered 
in 1232 by the Anglo-Normans under De Durgh, many of whose 
descendants still reside in the town. During the middle ages it 
had a flourishing trade with Spain, whence it derives the i 
characteristics of much of its architecture, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Broputpn.”—Jn floral language, the Larkspur is made the emblem of light- 
ness, an appellation which the graceful airiness with which these flowers 
are placed on the branches fully justifies. The generic name of the plant 
is derived from the Greek word signifying ‘‘a dolphin,” because the flower- 
buds, before they expand. are thought to resemble that animal. In the 
natural single state of this flower. the outer petals form a kind of horn- 
shaped nectary, at the head of the corolla, which is similar to the spur of 
the lark’s foot. Hence the English name Larkspur. 

A Susscriper.—Majolica is the finest description of the old Italian pottery, 
the manufacture of which attained its highest degree of perfection in the 
fifteenth century. The art of manufacturing this beautiful ware is said to 
have been introduced into Spain and Italy by the Moors, and the name 
Majolica is sup to be derived from the Island of Majorca, where the 
finest kind of this Italian pottery was first produced. There is a tradition 
that Raphael himself as a boy commenced his artistic career by painting 
on Majolica plates and dishes, for which reason this kind of porcelain is 
sometimes called ‘* Raphael Ware.” 

AMATEUR.—It requires great dexterity and care to gild picture-frames suc- 
cessfully. First lay on a coat of size and whiting, and next a coat of gold 
size. Whilst the latter is sufficiently damp to be adhesive, cover it with 
gold leaf, and afterwards whisk off the loose parts with a light brush 

Mas. D. C., Charlestown, Mass.—The following recipe is recommended by a 
lady for cleaning black silk: Lay the silk smooth upon a board, and spread 
a little soap over the soiled places. Make a lather with Castile soap, and 
with a fine brush dipped in it, pass over the silk the right way, viz., length- 
wise, and continue to do s0 till the silk is sufficiently scoured. Turn the 
silk and scour the other side in the same manner. Put it into boiling 
water, and let it remain for some time, and finally rinse it in gum water, 
and stretch it out till nearly dry; then press it with a cool iron. 

Ing San Franci Cal.—The writings of Confucius are chiefly on the 
subject of moral philosophy; but there are among them two books which 
may be considered historical,—the one relating to his own, and the other 
to more ancient The former contains all the information that was 
known respecting the state of the country at that period; but the latter is 
considered to be more traditionary than historical, and is supposed to be 
merely a collection and arrangement of the records kept at the courts of 
the early monarchs. This work is called the ** Shoo-King;” and there is 
another called the ‘‘ Shi-King,” containing all the ancient songs or poems 
of the country, which, it is recorded, used to be sung or recited before the 
em perors. 

InvaLip.—Cold fomentations are useful in sprains, but not until the active 
inflammation has subsided, and it is required to give tone and strength to 
the part. The best way of applying them isto put a thick bandage upon 

the part, and keep pouring cold water over it. 


Pxacervut Use or Guns.—A novel application of artillery to 
road-making has taken place in Department de |’Arriege, near the 
Pyrenees. The contractor found the process of blasting an over- 
hanging rock rather difficult, and a battery of mortars of the 10th 
Regiment passing along, he telegraphed to Paris for leave to open 
fire on a crag sixty metres above the road over which it impended, 
A few rounds of ten-inch shell brought down the whole mass in 
fragments ; ’twas the affair of ten minutes. 


Tux Best SHot.—Tho best shot éver héard of has been made 
in Calais, Maine, where a gentleman fired, in midnight darkness, 
at the bark of a dog, and the next morning found the animal dead, 
the bullet having hit him in the throat. 


SPLINTERS. 


.... Ex-Governor Boutwell will deliver an agricultural address 
at the cattle-show in Woodstock, Vermont, next month. 

.... A dwelling-house in Franklin Street, which cost, seven- 
teen years ago, $12,000, was sold lately for $30,000. 

.... In Central India, the rebels are again giving the British 
trouble—re-occupying forts from which they had been driven. 

+++ Itis reported that Sir Allan McNab, of Canada, will be 
the first governor under the New Caledonia bill. 

«++. The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has memorialized 
government to protect British rights in the forced loan in Mexico. 

.... A young man lately registered himself and lady at a New 
Orleans hotel—‘“8. B. J. and lady, on a bridle tower.” 

.++. The canal boats of New York are henceforth to be pro- 
pelled by steam—an improvement on towing by horses. 

.... Ten times as many troops as there are now in Washington 
Territory will be needed to whip the Indians. 

.... Six hundred and seventy ladies have petitioned the com- 
mon council of Detroit to suppress concert and lager-beer saloons. 

.... Mr. Macready, the ex-tragedian, has met with a terrible 
affliction in the loss of his only child, a daughter, just grown up. 

.... The officers of American vessels in Havre were not per- 
mitted to fire guns and otherwise celebrate the Fourth of July. 

..+. There is chronic ill-will, and there have been not a few 
bloody encounters, between the French and native troops at Rome. 

.... Cast-iron pipes reaching to the sea are recommended for 
the gigantic sewerage deemed essential to cleanse the Thames. 

.++. Deaths by drowning have been fearfully prevalent of late. 
The sea or river-bath is a tempting luxury, but caution is requisite. 

..+« A Melbourne, Australia, paper comments upon the extra- 
ordinary and unaccountable mortality of children in that city. 

.... strange freak of nature—a white robin—was lately ob- 
served hopping about in one of the gardens at Salem. 

..+. There is only one objection to “ well-meaning” people, 
that is, they have not time for “‘ well-doing.” 

.++. The man who plants a birch tree little knows what a great 
blessing he is conferring on posterity. 

.... The Rarey family consists of four brothers, all of whom 
are very successful in the art of horse-taming. 

s+. The only brother of Henry Clay was a cabinet-maker. 
But a president’s first job is cabinet-making. 

+++. Plato says a walk in the open air will almost cure a guilty 
conscience. Pedestrianism ought to be fashionable. 

... To drive rats out of your house, let the basement to a 

new band practising on wind instruments. 


RE-BURIALS. 

Quite a mania prevails at the present time for digging up the 
bones of the great men of the United States, and re-burying them 
with more or less of pomp and parade. The latest instances that 
have come to our notice, are the removal of the remains of James 
Munroe from New York to Virginia, and the exhumation of those 
of Ethan Allen. In both cases the purpose was to deposit the 
relics of the dead beneath imposing monuments, that should com- 
memorate their worth. Not to be outdone by Vermont or Vir- 
ginia, it is now proposed by the Rev. John Josey that South Car- 
olina should take up the remains of General Marion and deposit 
them beneath an appropriate monument. Mr. Josey says that the 
relics of Marion “quietly sleep in his own family graveyard in 
Charleston district,” as though this were a very reproachful cir- 
cumstance. Now we should like to know where more appropri- 
ately could a great man’s bones repose, “ after life’s fitful fever,” 
than in the graveyard of his family, surrounded by the remains of 
his kindred? Doubtless it would be fitting and commendable to 
raise 8 monument to a great man’s memory, and if possible, over 
the spot where his body lies buried; but the idea of removing 
those remains from their last resting-place for the sake of placing 
them beneath a monument seems little short of sacrilege. If a 
stately monument in some conspicuous place is desirable, let it be 
set up, as a tribute to patriotism and an incentive to emulation ; 
but there is no necessity for disturbing the repose of the grave in 
order to enforce the sentiment which such a monument inculcates. 
We applaud the spirit of our people which prompts them to rear 
monuments to perpetuate the fame of those who have signalized 
their lives by service to the country, and would gladly see in every 
city and town of the Union stately structures to record the name 
and deeds of those who have contributed to build up the great- 
ness of the nation. But we see not why the sanctity of the grave 
should be violated, with the mistaken view of adding to the inter- 
est of those monuments. The preacher tells us in the good book, 
“In the place where the tree falleth there shall it be ;” and it cer- 
tainly seems a fitter tribute to one whom we would honor, to per- 
mit his remains to repose in peace, than to remove them beneath 
the shade of a monument, however high. There is, moreover, 
nothing incom, atible in the idea of a monument to perpetuate a 
hero’s memory that it does not cover his remains. Who thinks 
the less of Bu:sk«r Hill Monument, that the bones of the patriot 
martyrs do not repose beneath the lofty pile; or of Chantry’s 
Washington that it does not stand above the tomb of the Father 
of his Country ¢ 

To us the idea of a re-burial under any circumstances is repul- 
sive rather than attractive, and we can see not the slightest senti- 
ment of honor to the dead in thus disturbing their repose. We 
recall the sentiment of Shakspeare, the great poet of humanity, 
who upon this as well as all other subjects, experienced the feel- 
ings common to his race, and expressed them. in-werds*that find 
an echo in the human heart. In the epitaph upon his tomb, 
which there is every reason to believe he wrote with his own hand, 
he gives utterance to his repugnance to disturbing the remains of 
the dead in the following forcible language, expressed in the 
quaint style of his age : 

Good frend, for Iesva sake forbeare 
“To the dvat encloased heare. 


“ Blest be ye man yt spares thes stones, 
“ And cvrst be he yt moves my bones.” 


THE TURQUOISE, 
The beautiful gem known as the turquoise is so celebrated for 
its peculiar tint of blue that it has given a descriptive name to 
that soft, rich color known as turquoise blue. Yet though so 
lovely, the color is not permanent, but changes and fades out by 
age and exposure to the light. It is said that the color can be 
restored by keeping the gem for a long time in the dark. There 
are two kinds of the turquoise stone, known as the oriental and 
the occidental turquoise. The former is the best, and has the 
most permanent color. It is found in Turkey and Persia, also in 
Siberia, and has a different chemical composition from the latter. 
The occidental turquoise is found in Lower Languedoc, in the 
southeast of France, and is a fossil ivory, colored with the phos- 
phate of iron. The other is a tri-phosphate of alumina, and de- 
rives its color from the oxides of iron and copper. Truly this 
was ordinary stuff for old Shylock to prize so highly, when he 
mourned over his run-away daughter’s extravagance in giving his 
ring for a monkey, and exclaimed—“ It was my turquoise ; 1 had 
it of Leah when I was a bachelor. I would not have given it for 
a wilderness of monkeys.” But there was probably a trace of 
ancient sentiment still left in the hard heart of the Jew, and sen- 
timent is a great alchemist in turning dross to gold. 


Tus Festivai.—The school festival at Music Hall 
in this city last month was a complete success. It was a delight- 
ful sight to see the thousands of happy and innocent children, all 
neatly dressed, filing past our office and filing into the hall, where 
a true “ feast of reason and flow of soul” followed. ‘These cel- 
ebrations are a great improvement on the old style. 


Free-Lovers.—The citizens of Berlin Heights, Ohio, have 
resolved to purchase the property now held by the free-lovers in 
that town, with the purpose of effecting the entire expulsion of 
that disgraceful rabble from the place. 


Portry anv Woman.—Bulzal used to say that a woman with- 
out poetry was like a landscape without sunshine. 


Cents.—The price of Ballou’s Pictorial is jive cents per 
copy, everywhere. 


THE ZODIACAL LIGHT. 

There is observed in the western heavens, just after sunset, and 
at the very place where the sun has disappeared beneath the hori- 
zon, a body of pale whitish light, like that of the milky way, of a 
pyramidal form, inclined obliquely to the horizon, and extending 
far into the heavens. This pyramid of light is called the Zodiacal 
Light. It has the appearance of a double-convex lens, seen edg- 
wise, and always accompanies the sun, though not visible from 
the same point of the earth at all seasons of the year. The most 
favorable time for observing it in our climate is about the period 
of the vernal equinox, in February and March. ‘ihe pyramid is 
then less inclined to the horizon than at any other period, and 
consequently more readily visible. Hitherto it has been supposed 
that this singular appearance was due to the sun, and some astron- 
omers attributed it to the effect of the sun’s atmosphere. But 
Laplace, the great French astronomer, showed from its form and 
magnitude that this was impossible. Others have held that the 
zodiacal light proceeded from a nebulous ring around the sun, 
similar to the rings of the planet Saturn. But the fact that we see 
no direct appearance of any such ring around the solar orb, ren- 
ders that hypothesis very questionable. The whole subject, in- 
deed, has hitherto been involved in the greatest unceftainty. 

Some new and original speculations have recently been put 
forth by Professor Nicol of England, based upon the observations 
of an American astronomer, who has been to Japan and other 
favorable points for investigating the subject. It seems that at 
Japan the zodiacal light, which is only visible here in the form of 
a cone, extending partially into the heavens, there reaches across 
the heavens from horizon to horizon, like a belt. Upon this ap- 
pearance Professor Nicol argues that the light is reflected from a 
great nebulous ring surrounding the earth, or rather several rings. 
He makes the distance of these rings about 100,000 miles, and 
their breadth about 52,000 ; the depth being unknewn. His the- 
ory is, that the rings are composed of millions of asteroids circu- 
lating round the earth, which reflect the light of the sun in certain 
positions of that luminary, and thus cause the light spoken of. 
There is also said to be a faint, slaty-colored ring within the 
others, which is contracting towards the earth at an accelerated 
speed, now amounting to eighty miles a year; and if the rate of 
annual approach should increase to one hundred miles, he thinks 
it would reach the surface of our planet in one hundred and eighty 
years. If this be so, it will be of the utmost importance to the 
people who inhabit the carth in the year 2038 to know what this 
supposed ring is made of. If it should prove to be made of me- 
teoric stars, such as occasionally fall to the earth now-a-days, their 
lives would not be worth a pin’s fee ; for they and all that they 
possess will be battered to pieces and buried up with rocks. We 
shall need a little more direct evidence of the existence of these 
supposed rings, and of the solid substance of their component 
bodies, before wo sound the alarm for posterity ; for as-at present 
advised, the substance of the zodiacal light appears to be so ex- 
tremely rare that the smallest stars may be seen through it. 


THE MOUNTAIN TORRENT. 

The noble landscape scene which occupies the whole of our last 
page, is a reproduction of a celebrated painting by T. Creswick, 
one of the best of the modern school of landscapists. The en- 
graver has accurately preserved the drawing of the composition 
and the bold effects of light and shade, the turbulent dash of the 
cataract and the vigorous handling of the foreground, which 
makes a strong base for the composition. The picture is boldly 
conceived, and displays masterly treatment in the execution. The 
mountain torrent, swollen by recent rains, rushes onward from the 
bank, and at its crest almost threatens to leap out of thé canvass 
at the feet of the spectator ; it is diverted below, however, by a 
solid block of shelving rock, across which lie some fir trees, di- 
vested of fuliage. The water, foaming with rage, is full of motion 
and fluidity ; but the truthfulness of its realization would be more 
apparent if the spectator could compare it with an actual waterfall 
in motion. Perched on the top of the rock wall on the left are 
some deer, whose forms stand out in plain relief against the sky 
in the distance, which is lighted up with the first rays of morn. 
On the opposite side a lofty mountain, crowned with a ruined cas- 
tle, closes in and gives a romantic interest to the scenery which 
has much of the Scandinavian character about it. 


A consTITUTIONAL Maxim.—You must travel through a des- 
potic country so as to fully undérstand what the inappreciable 
luxury of liberty means ; in the same way as, in order to appre- 
ciate the real blessing of health, there is nothing like walking 
through a hospital. 


Tux pest Actp.—Martin Burney, whilst earnestly explaining 
the three kinds of acid, was stopped by Lamb’s saying, “ The 
best of all kinds of acid, However, as you well know, Martin, is 
uity, assid-uity.” 


A Genivs.—A fellow who chopped off his hand, the other 
day, while cutting wood, sent to an apothecary for a remedy for 
“ chopped hands.” 


» 


Asovut Betrinc.—Somebody has discovered that when a 
betting man says he’ll “take” you, he means that, if he can, 
he’ll “ take you in.” 


Martrimontat.—The man who never says nothing to nobody, 
was married last week to the lady who never speaks ill of no one. 


Epucationau.—Lightning rods take the mischief out of the 
clouds—enlightening rods take it out of bad boys. 
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Che Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE FAIRY. 


BY EFF T. HYATT. 


A stream through the forest is flowing. 
With banks of a beautiful green ; 
And the violet and wild roses growing, 
Add beauty and life to the scene. 
In a dell there secreted by flowers, 
Is a spot so delightful and airy, 
That often reclining for hours, 
I watch and make love to a fairy. 


I once saw her blue eyes a-peeping 
From lilies and leaves floating there. 
With glances so sweet and bewitching, 
I'm ious I whispered. ‘* Ma chere!” 
An echo the forest resounding, . 
Replied for the fairy eo fair: 
And back to the rocks came, rebounding, 
The ominous sound of “‘ Beware!” 


I still see the fairy, but never 
Of love will she speak, for her fears ; 
But the echo for-ver and ever 
Keeps ringing its voice in my ears. 
There’s a moral, you see, in my story— 
The spirits we covet and love 
Are but frail. in their beauty and glory, 
To the spirits who worship above. 


A SONNET. 
Things that now are beget the things to be, 
As they themselves were gotten by things past. 
Thou art a sire, who yesterday but wast 
A child like him now prattling on thy knee; 
And he in turn ere jong shall offepring see. 
Effects at first, seem causes at the last, 
Yet only seem ; when off their veil is cast, 
All speak alike of mightier energy 
Received and passed along. The life that flows 
Through space and time. bursts in a loftier source. 
What’s spaced and timed is bounded, therefore shows 
A power beyond—a timeless, spaceless force, 
‘empled in that infinitude. before 
Whose light-veiled porch men wonder and adore. 


FLOWERS. 
O flowers !—O, gentle. never-failing friends, 
Which from the world’s beginning still have smiled 
To cheer life's pilgrim as he onward wends, 
Seems not your soothing influence. meek and mild, 
Like comfort spoken by a little child, 
Who, in some desperate sorrow. though he knows 
Nothing of all life’s grieving, dark and wild, 
An innocent compassion fondly shows, 
And fain would wend us back from fever to repose?—Mrs. Norton. 


THE GLEN. 


Then o'er the vale, with gentle swell, 

The music of the village bell 

Came sweetly to the echo-giving hills; 

And the wild-horn, whose voice the woodland fills, 

Was ringing to the merry shout, 

That faint and far the glen sent out, 

Where, answering to the sudden shot, thin smoke, 

Through thick-leaved branches, from the dingle broke.—Lonoratuow. 


YOUTH. 
In earlier days and calmer hours, 
When heart with heart delights to blend, 
Where bloom my native valley's bowers, 
I had—ah, have I now!—a friend !—Brron. 


Gvitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Everybody is out of town, or supposed to be—that is, everybody of any pre- 
tence to the ton. What matter if the city is cool and healthy—what matter 
if, from the woody heights of the country, or the broad expanse of the bay, 
the pleasant perfume of woodlands, or the fresh swell of the ocean, alternately 
sweeps over the irregular surface of Tri-mountain, we must expatriate our- 
selves in obedience to the “‘ vermilion ukase ” of Fashion. Yet we fancy that 
some few owners of palatial mansions are secretly indulging in the forbidden 
luxury of staying at home. We have detected butchers’ boys with corpulent 
baskets at the back-doors of palaces, whose front blinds and windows were all 
closed, and over which the police had been requested to exercise a special 
surveillance, as the occupants had gone to Newport. From these same 
houses have been heard at midnight sweet airs of Bellini and Verdi warbled 
by delicious voices; and the romantic watchman, as he paced his rounds, has 
paused to listen, believing them to be haunted, but by spirits gentler than 
the rude ghosts of other days...... We neglected to notice at the time, the 
genuine Rubens, the *‘ Penitent Magdalen,” recently on exhibition at Cot- 
ton’s. It was a well-preserved painting of the great master—powerful in con- 
ception, and splendid in execution. But whet a pity that Rubens had a 
Dutchman's taste in the matter of female beauty, and Dutch women for 
models! The left arm of the Magdalen was as muscular as a Boston truck- 
man’s—and a caress from a pair of such arms would certainly strangle a 
Hercules. ..... It is well worth one’s while to step into the vestibule of the 
Boston Atheneum, and notice the beautiful painting and gilding which have 
been lavished on the walls and ceiling. We never saw any decorations at once 
80 rich and chaste. ..... What delicate compliments a Frenchman's esprit will 
conceive! In a house where Fontenelle had dined, some one had just shown 
the company a trinket so delicately wrought that no one dared to touch it 
for fear of breaking it. Every one was delighted with it. ‘‘ For my part,” 
said Fontenelle, *‘ I do not love anything that calls for so much respect.” 
At that moment the Marchioness de Flamarens entered. She had overheard 
him. He turned, perceived her, and added. **I do not say this for you, 
madame.”’......Piron once had a suit against one of his neighbors, to learn 
at the expense of which party a court-yard common to both should be paved. 
The judge was on the point of assessing the expense on Piron, when he, 
knowing that the magistrate was an unlettered man, supported his position 
by this passage from Jeremiah: Pareant ili, ego non paveam. The judge 
did not know what reply to make to the q tion, and ordered the yard to 


be paved at the expense of the neighbors...... Marmontel, who wrote very 
poor verses, wrote a treatise on poetry, and undertook to teach the art he 
practised himself so badly. In reference to this essay Piron said :—*‘ Mar- 
montel is like the legislator of the Jews; he shows every one the promised 
land he will never enter himeelf.”’...... An old courtier was asked how he 
My secret,”’ he replied, * has 


had managed to prosper at court so long. 


been to receive affronts, and return thanks for them.”...... During the war 
of 1778, the English captured a French vessel, on board of which were several 
cases addressed to Buffon and others for the king of France. The English 
admiralty sent Buffon his cases with a polite note and confiscated the king's. 
So that sometimes it is better to be a king of science than a king of men....... 
Some one regretted that nature had not furnished our ears with a sort of lid 
which might clore tc exclude annoying and foolish remarks, as we close our 
eyes against the light that troubles them....... A return of the total num- 
ber of emigrants from the United Kingdom to America during the past three 
years has been printed. In 1855 it was 121.801, of whom 23.958 sailed in 
British ships. In 1856 it was 129.093, of whom 31,199 sailed in British ships. 
In 1857 it was 148,648, of whom 50,000 sailed in British ships. The propor- 
tion taken by American vessels therefore, is steadily decreasing....... The 
three eldest surviving graduates of Harvard College are the venerable Rev. 
Abiel Abbott, D. D., of West Cambridge. of the class of 1787; William Saw- 
yer, Esq., of Boston, of the class of 1788, and the Hon. Josiah Quincy, sen., 
of the class of 1790. Mr. Abbott is nearly 93, and Mr. Quincy is in his 8th 
year. Both these gentlemen are quite vigorous for persons of their advanced 
age. Mr. Sawyer's eyes have failed him of late years, and he is rarely seen 
on ‘Change, as in former times..... .-The Washingtons and the Bonapartes 
&re united in the person of Madame Murat, who has been appointed vice re- 
gent of the Mount Vernon Association for Florida. She is the grandniece of 
Washington through the Lewises. By her marriage with Achille Murat she 
became the niece-in-law of Napoleon the First ......The Eutaw. Ala., Obser- 
ver says that Dr. E. F. Bouchelle is engaged in exploring the mountain re- 
gions of Alabama, with a view of ascertaining the extent of mineral resources," 
and collecting mineralogical and geological curiosities. Dr. Bouchelle has 
exhibited one of the most interesting geological curiosities ever seen. It is a, 
globule of water, moveable and visible, encased in primitive rock.......The 
New Bedford Standard states that there is a house in Westport, now in good 
condition, which was built about the time of the Indian war, something more 
than two hundred years ago. The timber is of mammoth dimensions, and 
looke good for another century at least. The house belongs to the estate of 
the late Capt. Abner Davis....... A romantic looking, comfortable brick man- 
sion, with a splendid garden contiguous, on Fifty-first Street, New York, has 
the reputation of being haunted; the owner cannot get a tenant for it at 
half price. At 12 o'clock every night the ghost makes an exhibition of him- 
self at the windows. The place was searched by the police and others the 
other night, but his ghostship kept shady.......The grand concert of the 
cheir in rehearsal for the Centennary Festival, in commemoration of Handel, 
which takes place next year, came off per announcement on the 2d of July, 
at the Crystal Palace, and was on a scale of extraordinary magnitude. The 
chorus numbered 2000 voices, and the instrumental force comprised 400 
players, including the bands of the Sacred Harmonic Society, the Royal 
Italian Opera, the Amateur Musical Society, the Crystal Palace, together with 
the Crystal Palace Wind Band, and the bands of the Coldstream and Grena- 
dier Guards. There were, moreover, twelve harps, and the monster organ of 
Gray and Davidson added ite musical thunders to the aggregation of 
sounds....... A full account of the burial of Dr. Mitchell on the summit of 
Mount Mitchell, in North Carolina (the highest point of land in the United 
States, east of the Rocky Mountains), is given in the Raleigh Register. Dr. 
M. lost his life, it will be recollected. while engaged in measuring and survey- 
ing the mountain on which his remains now repose. The funeral was attend- 
ed by the most distinguished men in the State, and the ceremonies were very 
impressive....... 8.8. West,a young man from Palmyra, Wayne Co., died 
recently at Marquette, Lake Superior, of injuries received by diving. He 
went to bathe—his foot slipped as he went to jump from a pier, and he fell 
upon his head in shallow water. His head was thrown back so as to paralyze 
the spine and whole body. He survived fora few days only....... Professor 
Agassiz recently announced publicly that he regarded himself ‘‘ no longer a 
European,” saying that he designed to remain in America, if for no other 
reason, to show the world that learning here could be free from the trammels 
of routine, as our forefathers made our government free from the interference 
of all external powers....... A reporter at Toledo, charged with the duty of 
reporting the fourth of July oration, got nearly the whole of the Declaration 
written down instead, before he discovered his He exhausted his 
funds in treating, and has now “ hired out” cutting bushes....... Chevalier 
J. G. Hulsemann, the Aurtrian Minister, is spending the summer at the Na- 
hant Hotel....... The old and erroneous idea that the whole region of the 
Rocky Mountains ncrth of the 40th perallel is a sterile region, presenting an 
almost unbroken field. is completely refuted by Gov. Stevens's exploration. 
One of the officers of his party, Lieut. Saxton, says in his report—*'I find 
that my previous ideas of this Rocky Mountain range are, so far as this sec- 
tion is concerned, entirely erroneous. Instead of a vast pile of rock and 
mountains almost impassable, I find a fine country, well watered by streams 
of clear cold water, and interspersed with meadows covered with a most lux- 
uriant grass.”...... A young Shaker and Shakeress lately left the Niskayuna 
settlement, rushed to Troy, got a carriage, got a minister, and got married. 
The young lady appeared next day in a crinoline skirt eight feet round, 
while the young gentleman mounted a pair of patent leather boots, ordered 
up @ box of cigars, and commenced shaving for a moustache. Think of that 
—a Shaker with a moustache!...... Several of the continental journals pub- 
lish the translation of a letter addressed by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton to M. 
de Lamartine, on the subject of the latter’s pecuniary embarrassments. The 
English novelist expresses profound admiration of the French poet, sympa- 
thizes with him in his difficulties, and offers his cordial co-operation in the 
measures undertaken for his relief... .. The health of Mrs. General Scott 
has #0 far improved, that she contemplates returning home soon, we are 
gratified to learn. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tus Fammy Aquarium. By Henry D. Burisr. New Yorn: Dick & Fitz- 
gerald, No. 18 Ann Street. This little treatise contains familiar and com- 
plete instructions for the construction. fitting up, stocking and mainte- 
nance of the Fluvial and Marine Aquaria, or Ocean and River Gardens, 
which are now such a rage. It is entirely original and adapted to the 
country. written in a pleasing and popular style. No lady needs further 
instruction than this work contains for fitting up an aquarium for her 

oe table. The book is sold at 50 cents by A. Williams & Co., 100 Wash- 
gton Street. 


New Music —Oliver Ditson & Co.. 277 Washington Street, have published 
“Old Rosin the Bow,” with variations; * *Row, Row, Homeward we go,” 
tong, words by J. E. Carpenter, music by N. J. Sporle ; * Kitty alone and 
1,” solo and chorus, and “‘ Christina Quickstep and Polka,” by Mrs. H. L. 
Greene, dedicated to Mrs. J. W. Sullivan. 

Trroomn’s Lerrers To Youna Propue. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 12mo. pp. 251. 1 
This work is dedicated, by permission, to Henry Ward Beecher. It con- 

tains a eerics of sensible and frankly written essays, addressed to young men 

and young women on subjects intimately connected with the well-being of 
society—such as manners, habits, dress. food. marriage, accomplishments, 
the rearing of children. ete. For sale by E. 0. Libby & Co. 


AND MARRIED. 
558. 


Bete Brirrax on a TOUR AT HERE AND THERE. New York: 


Derby & Jackron. 12mo. pp. 359 


It is well understood that the author of these letters never wore the crino- 
line. even at a fancy dress ball—and that indeed Mr. Fuller, formerly of the 
New York Mirror. and one of the most sparkling writers in this country, is 
responsible for them. The assumption of a feminine nom de plume was at 
first a pleasant mystification, and very well managed. He has done well to 

collect his fugitive letters, for they are full of grace and wit, and describe 
Awerican life and scenery very felicitously. Few more readable volumes 
have issued from the American press. Their st nd is vivid and original, re- 
minding us of that of the best French feuilleton This fascinating work 
may be obtained of Messrs Crosby, Nichols & Co., of this city. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters and Things in General. 

The late arrivals do not bring us much political news of importance. Hard 
fighting is still going on in India.—The movements of Louis Napoleon are, as 
usual, shrouded in mystcry.—Queen Victoria has been visiting her married 
daughter at Pottsdam.—Mr. Bentley, the noted London publisher, 

a new Quarterly Review, the first issue to be made on the first of November, 

and the regular time of publication to be on the Ist of February. the lst of 
May, the lst of August, and the lst of November, in each year.—The Prince 
of Wales, transport, arrived at Gravesend with 220 sick and wounded from 
India. During the voyage eight deaths occurred on board. A large number 
of invalid troops are suffering from wounds received during the relief of 
Lucknow under Sir Colin Campbell.—There has been a serious outbreak 
among the students of Leipsic, who, for some very trifling cause, have risen 
in open rebellion against the academical , and have been carrying 
their violence fo far as to render it necessary to call in the aid, not of the 
civil power alone, but of the military.—The weather in England continues in 
all respects favorable for the growing crops, and the cutting of wheat has 
commenced.—King Leopold, of Belgium, has proposed giving a gold medal, 
valued at 100 francs, and 1500 francs, in sterling coin, to the playwright who 
produces the best comedy in the Flemish dialect.—The London literary jour- 
nals make copious extracts from the autocrat’s contributions to the Atlantic 
Monthly, and the selections are widely copied by the English newspapers 
generally.—Fuad Pacha, the Turkish Ambassador Extraordinary at Paris, 
has received a telegraphic despatch announcing that the Porte promises all 
the satisfaction in his power for the murder of the French consul at Jeddah, 
and that the Arabs who committed the crime shall be visited with condign 
punishment.—The Shakspeare autograph is enshrined in the British Mu- 
seum. It lies on velvet, in a sloping mahogany case, with a plate glass before 
it, and a curtain of blue silk to protect it from strong light.—Earl Malmes- 
bury, in reply to representations of the Liverpool Chamber cf C sin 
regard to the forced loan in Mexico, says the subject was under consideration 
by the law officers of the crown.—It is rumored that the Panama route is to 
alternate with the Suez route for the fortnightly mails between England and 
Australia.—St. Petersburgh letters say the military character of the adminis- 
trative system for Poland is about to be superseded by a new system, in 
which the civil element will predominate.—Further outrages in Turkey 
against the Christians are reported. 


The ‘Decline of the Drama.” 

In the address closing the season at the Haymarket Theatre, London, Mr. 
Buckstone said:—‘‘ I can never join in the dreary cry of the decline of the 
drama—for why should I?—and, taking the present state of the stage gener- 
ally, there is no reason for such talk; for where rhymesters in addresses, and 
old playgoers in newspapers, prate of the drama being bankrupt, it can gen- 
erally be traced to authors who cannot get their plays acted, ambitious actors 
out of engagements, or more frequently to that portion of the public which 
never pays for admission. And what is this state of bankruptcy? One pros- 
perous manager (Mr. Webster) is se-tullding his theatre. The old Adelphi 
was not large i gh, and therefore he intends to give 
you amore commodious and a handsomer house. Is he bankrupt? Mr. 
Charles Kean, at the Princess’s, places before you the plays of Shakspeare, 
produced in a manner unknown and undreamt of by the Garricks and the 
Kembles, and his theatre is nightly filled by admiring audiences. Is he 
bankrupt? Are the worthy lessees of another thriving theatre, the Olympic, 
bankrupt? As Brutus says, ‘I pause forareply.’ No, ladies and gentle- 
men. give the public anything good, and that public will come to see it, and 
in greater numbers than it did fifty years ago ” 


Pocket-picking on the Railway. 

A few days ago an ingenious theft was committed on the North British 
Railway by an attache of the swell mob, aided by two of his light-fingered 
brethren. It was planved in the following manner: —The fellows stationed 
themselves at the North British Railway Station, scrutinizing each person 
who obtained a ticket; and on seeing a lady walk up and take out a purse 
with some pieces of gold, one of them gare the hint to his companion, who 
followed the lady and took his seat in the carriage with her. The conduct of 
the three men was fortunately observed by Mr. M’Adam, of the Bay Horse 
Inn, and he also got into the carriage. On arriving at Portobello he noticed 
that, while the lady was delivering her ticket to the collector, one of the fel- 
lows dexterously abstracted the purse from her pocket. He at once collared 
the thief, who dropped the purse, which was restored to its owner. The man 
was taken to the police office, but as the lady did not appear against him, he 
was liberated. 


Americans in Rome. 

The Roman correspondent of a London paper writes :—‘ There have been, 
besides aristocracy and royalty, celebrities not to pass unnoticed in crowds 
among the foreign visitors here during the past season. Hawthorne and his 
family spent a part of the winter here; and it is but a few days since I had 
the honor of being introduced to another of America’s illustrious sons, Mr. 
Bryant, who had been travelling in Spain and Italy, with bis lady, a daugh- 
ter, and a beautiful niece. I found this veteran poet then on the eve of his 
departure for Florence, and was most favorably impressed with his venerable 
aspect, quiet dignity, and unassuming simplicity of manners. 


Shakspeare’s Birthplace. 

The late Mr. John Shakspeare, who died recently at Langley Priory, Leice- 
stershire. has bequeathed by his will the sum of £2500 pounds, to carry out 
the work set on foot by him during his lifetime (when he gave a similar sum 
in aid of a public subscription), of restoring the birthplace of Shakspeare, at 
Stratford-on-Avon, to the condition which it was during the lifetime of the 
poet. He has also bequeathed a sum of £60 a year in perpetuity in further- 
ance of the same object. 


Bank of Ireland. 

The Dublin Freeman states that ‘‘ the Bank of Ireland will in fature pay 
cheques from £1 upwards, instead of £5, as heretofore, and are having their 
cheque-books printed on tinted paper of a yellowish tinge, to frustrate any at- 
tempt either at alteration of the amount, or obliteration of the crossing. The 
power to issue small stamped cheques will be a convenience to many persons, 
and the penny each prevents an unnecessary use of the privilege.” 


Death on the Stage. 

During the performance of the Theatre du Chateau des Fleurs, at Mar- 
scilles, recently, one of the dancers, Mdlle. Agarithe, while engaged in the 
ballet in the * Argonaise,” suddenly fell to the ground. She was carried off 
the stage and medical assistance procured, but life was extinct. It is sup- 
posed that death was caused by the rapture of an aneurism. 


A Telegraph Project. 

In a letter to the chairman of the Galway Harbor Commissioners, Mr. J. 
Orrell Lever states that he is in a position to lay a wire of Atlantic Telegraph 
between Galway and Halifax, and that he has offered to do so, saving the 
company £30.000, and taking that amount of interest in the company. 


Reforms in Russia. 

** A letter from St. Petersburgh,” says the Nord, *‘ states that the emperor 
of Russia, continuing the series of reforms which he contemplates introducing 
into Russia, intends to give up to private companies the working of the mines 
of all kinds with which nature has so liberally endowed the country.” 
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Basix Doxz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Coitorial Melange. 


G. P. R. James, it is said, has accepted the consul generalship 
of Odessa, and is about to leave Richmond. This is to be re- 
gretted, because Mr. James has behaved admirably in this coun- 
try—— A boy’s rendition of a proverb: “Spoil the rod and 
spare the child. The Court Journal gives the rumor that the 
sultan, fully persuaded of the necessity of a personal interview to 
settle the political questions pending between France and Turkey, 
has determined to visit Paris, and that the Greek bankers of Para 
have furnished the necessary funds.—— The hackmen of New 
York have formed a protective union. —— An ornithological 
committee on poultry was recently appointed for the Maryland 
State Agricultural Society, by Mr. Merryman, the president. 
The names of the committee were Parrott, Dove, Partridge, Bird 
and Robin.—— The New York Tribune regards the new line of 
steamers between Galway and New York as a fixed fact.——Ja- 
cob Schoyer, a copper-plate printer, born in Baltimore, being 
unable to provide food for his wife and eight children, bought an 
ounce of laudanum at 463 Ninth Avenue, New York, swallowed 
it at the druggist’s door, and died the same night—— The fire- 
men of Salem are about forming an association for the benefit of 
disabled firemen.—— The old cockerel is again perched on his 
favorite roosting-placé on the Hanover Street Church steeple. 
He appeared pleased to get back, and it was confidently expected 
by some of the spectators that he would flap his wings and crow, 
for gladness.——- At Whitby, Canada, during a hailstorm which 
lasted an hour, the crops were destroyed, houses unroofed, and a 
schooner was dismasted.—— Two hundred thousand pounds of 
wool have been purchased at Ann Arbor, Michigan, during the 
season just passed. If the price averaged thirty cents a pound, 
the proceeds were $60,000.—— The German papers are loud in 
their praise of the excellent appearance of the vines on all noted 
points on the Rhine. —— A woman named Kehl, residing in Phil- 
adelphia, attempted to commit suicide in a novel way. She se- 
cured a rope, and fastening one end to the window-shutter and the 
other around her neck, jumped from the window. She was seen 
by some citizens, who cut her down, and applied the proper re- 
storatives.—— Here is a piquant extract. “He kissed her, and 
promised. Such beautiful lips! Man’s usual fate—he was lost 
on the coral reefs.” The subject of the propriety of admitting 
females into the University of Michigan is now before the re- 
gents.——— The marriage of a loved child may seem to a parent a 
kind of death. Yet therein a father pays but a just debt. Wed- 
lock gave him the good gift ; to wedlock then he owes it.—— At 
St. Louis, when a steamer crowded with passengers bursts, it is 
called “elevating the masses.”—— The sloop yacht Una, now 
lying at Nahant, made the passage from the foot of Tenth Street 
in New York to Boston Light House in thirty-two hours. Who 
can beat this? At no time during the passage did she make less 
than eleven knots per hour. Coming through Vineyard Sound 
she made fifteen.—— Col. Alexander Wilson of Philadelphia has 
been appointed United States District Attorney for the Territory 
of Utah.—— The Montreal Advertiser believes that the celebra- 
tion of American Independence has cost more loss of life and 
limb than the contest which established it —— The tables of mor- 
tality show that the lives of editors, compared with other men, 
are comparatively short. They wear out before their time, as if 
the only hope they have for a respite from their great troubles is 
an early release from them. 


Worttt THINKING OF.—Many of our readers and subscribers 
have quite a collection of magazines, sheet music, pamphlets, and 
the like, lying about their rooms in the most unavailable form. 
Now to double their value, to preserve them, and to make them 
convenient for use and ornamental to your apartments, you have 
only to place them together, send to our office by express, or hand 
them in personally, and they will be bound up in any desired style, 
at the lowest rates, and returned to you in one week. <A valuable 
collection of books is accumulated in a little while by this means, 
at an extremely trifling cost. 


~~~ 


A Cautiox.—Let no one resort to spirituous liquors as a tonic, 
they will never accomplish the desired end, but rather defeat the 
very object for which they are used. The Oxygenated Bitters 
have no equal as a tonic medicine. They contain no alcohol, and 
are especially adapted to the delicate constitution of females, suf- 
fering from debility or from any derangement of the natural 
fanctions. This long-tried and excellent specific may be pro- 
cured of all responsible druggists throughout the country, and is 
endorsed by the medical faculty. 


A Hixt tro Wives.—Cultivate your nerves. You can’t pet 
them too much. Something will always be happening in the 
house, and, unless your husband be worse than a stone, every 
new fright will be as good as a new gown or a new trinket to 
you. There are some domestic wounds only to be cured by the 
jeweller. 


A Mistaxe.—It is an old belief that “ lightning never strikes 
twice in the same place.” This is a popular error, as a gentle- 
man residing in Brunswick, Maine, can testify, his house having 
been struck twenty-seven times in the last fifteen years. 
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Giapsive Gatherings. 


A strawberry plant was lately on exhibition in Albany on which 
could be counted upwards of four hundred berries. 

It is said there is not a boot or shoemaker in the town of Wel- 
don, N. C., nor is there any within eight miles of it. 


It is proposed in South Carolina to erect a monument to Gen. 
Francis Marion, the “Swamp Fox” of the Revolution. 

The number of emigrants arrived at New York the present year 
up to July 21st was 40,561 ; during the same period last year the 
arrivals were 107,237. 


The Falstaff Brigade at Mansfield, Ohio, on the 5th numbered 
fifty. The lightest man weighed 200; the officers weighed as 
follows : 248, 290, 237, 352, 250, 335. 

The Salem Observer states that a white robin, something new 
under the sun, was observed recently on two or three successive 
days in a garden in that city. ; 

The murrain or black tongue, that has been so destructive to 
the cattle and deer in East Florida, has appeared in the region of 
Apalachicola, where it is equally fatal. 

A caravan of camels is being organized to facilitate the transit 
of emigrants to the territory of Arizona. The camels are to cross 
the intervening desert toward the Gulf of California. 

A crusade has been begun upon the rag-pickers of New York, 
said to number 1500; their accumulations of refuse -bones, rags, 
etc., are considered deleterious to the public health, and will be no 
longer permitted. 

The Northampton Insane Hospital is now completed, and is 
ready for the reception of patients. It has cost the State $315,000. 
It contains three fandeed and fifty-two rooms, and is said to be 
thoroughly built. 


The Lyons Academy, France, has offered a prize of 1200f. for 
the best work on the means of opening fresh sources of labor to 
females, and of placing the w of women on a level with those 
of men, where equality of service is rendered. 

They have a new mode of electioneering in Canada. The Lon- 
don Free Press has adopted the novel expedient of publishing the 
bumps of the respective candidates, phrenologically classified, and 
with their respective values more minutely given. 


In 1667 Mr. Ashburnham was expelled from the House of Com- 
mons for taking a bribe of £500. In 1694 the speaker was ex- 

lied for taking a bribe of 1000 — from the city of London 
or passing the Orphans’ Bill; Mr. Hungerford, for taking 25 
guineas for the same bill. 

An Arab soldier was being led out to be shot at Algiers, under 
a sentence of a military tribunal, when he suddenly pulled a knife 
from beneath his garments, and stabbed a corporal. He then 
threw himself on the ground, and resisted every attempt to make 
him rise. He was consequently shot as he lay. 

Sanford Van Hensler of Montgomery county, N. Y., recently 
proposed a race with another young man, but had not run far 
when he fell, the blood gushing from his mouth and nostrils. The 
unfortunate young man had burst a blood vessel, and died soon 
afterwards. 


Albert G. Eldridge, a young man of good standing in Toledo, 
Ohio, became so dejected on witnessing the favor which a lady 
whom he loved bestowed upon another young man, during a re- 
cent trip of the steamer North Star to Detrele, thet he jumped 
overboard in a fit of desperation and was drowned. 

A splendid specimen of the agave, American aloe, or century 
plant, weighing two thousand nine hundred and sixty pounds, is 
about to bloom in Philadelphia. It is owned by Mr. George H. 
Stuart, who will place it on exhibition when in full flower, and 
give the proceeds to the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


The vice regent of the Mount Vernon Association for Alabama, 
Mrs. Octavia Walton Le Vert, was honored by a most hearty re- 
sponse to the appeal she addressed to her State. Between seven 
in the morning and seven at night of the 5th of July, she received 
seven hundred dollars for Mount Vernon. 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser says the lake commerce of 
that city thus far this season far exceeds that of any previous year, 
and “ we have every reason to expect to record at the close of 
navigation an increase of at least one-third in the flour and grain 
receipts over those of any former season.” 


Horace Vernet has just terminated a magnificent representation 
of the capture of Malakoff. The moment chosen for representa- 
tion is that when General McMahon was advised to abandon once 
more the position, and when he sternly refused to do so. The 
painting is a highly successful and terribly real expression of the 
dreadful scene. 


The British and foreign Medico Chirurgical Review shows that 
the habitual use of spirits arrests that metamorphosis of tissue 
which is necessary for health, leaving the effete tissue as a useless 
burden in the body, to be converted into that least vitalized of all 
the organic constituents, oil and fat, till finally life itself is clogged 
at the fountain-head. 


Letters from Europe and India speak of the remarkable heat of 
the season. The last accounts from India reported the intense heat 
of the country as having a fatal effect upon the English troops. 
In the 35th regiment eighty-four deaths of apoplexy are an- 
nounced. The London theatres have been deserted on account 
of the great heat, and several persons are reported to have died 
from the same cause. 

As Mrs. Webb was going from her residence in West Rush, 
New York, to the house of her son, accompanied by her husband 
and a son cighteen years old, the husband, who had been drinking 
freely, suddenly drew a dirk knife and stabbed his wife in the side 
near the heart. He was instantly knocked down and secured by 
the son, but not before he had inflicted several dangerous wounds 
upon himself. His wife died the next morning, and it is thought 
he cannot recover. 


On an Ohio River steamboat, recently, a young lady went 
screaming through the cabin declaring in the most piteous manner 
that her child had fallen overboard. The clerk immediately 
warned, through the speaking-trumpet, the pilot above. The en- 
gines were stopped and the small boat lowered; but after scul- 
ling about for some time in search of the child, the hunt was 
given up. The mother swooned away, and was carried to her 
on where the little innocent was discovered in a profound 
sleep. 

A three gallon jug of Rhine wine was lately found in the bed 
of the Miami Canal, sixteen inches below the surface. It had 
probably been dropped overboard by some passing boat, and the 
washings of the dirt had completely embedded it. The liquid 
was good old German wine. In addition to the three gallon jug, 
there was also found on the same day, in the bed of the canal, a 
lady’s gold watch, a five franc piece, a leather purse with six dol- 
lars —. gold and several quarters, a Bavarian kreutzer, and other 
small coin. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... No man ever arrived suddenly at the summit of vice.— 
Juvenal. 

.... As every thread of gold is valuable, so is every minute of 
time.—Mason. 


..+. Truth, like the sun, submits to be obscured, but only for 
a time.—Bovee. 

.... When laws, customs, or institutions cease to be beneficial 
to man, they cease to be obligatory.— Beecher. 

..++ I cannot call to mind that I have ever seen a face bearing 
the impress of bad passions, that did not also have upon it the 
stamp of suffering. —Bovee. 


.... A Greek poet implies that the height of bliss is the sudden 
relief of pain; there is a nobler bliss still—the rapture of the 
conscience at the sudden release from a guilty thought.— Bulwer 

n 


-++. Enjoy the blessings of this day if God sends them, and 
the evils bear patiently and sweetly; for this day only is ours ; 
we are dead to yesterday, and we are not born to-morrow.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 

.... The strength of a man consists in finding out the way in 
which God is going, and. going in that way too. For God goes 
before and ploughs, and we can but follow after and plant our 
seed in his furrow.— Beecher, 


.... Calumniators are those who have neither good hearts nor 
good understandings. We ought not to think ill of any one till 
we have palpable proof; and even then we should not expose 
them to others.— Colton, 

«++. Weare ruined, not by what we really want, but by what - 
we think we do; therefore, never go abroad in search of your 
wants, if they be real wants they will come home in search of you; 
for he that buys what he does not want, will soon want what he 
cannot buy.— 


«++. Some are so censorious as to advance, that those who 
have discovered a thorough knowledge of all the depravity of the 
human heart, must be themselves depraved ; but this is about as 
wise as to affirm that every physician who understands a disease 
must be himself diseased.— Colton. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why is a parish bell like a good story? Because it is often 
tolled. 


What belongs to yourself, yet is used by others more than your- 
self? Your name. 


Who smoked the first pipe? Prometheus when he stole the fire 
from heaven to light his clay. 


Jones has purchased a hat for the head of navigation, and 
shortly expects to clap the climax. 

If you want to kiss a pretty girl, why kiss her—if you can. If 
a pretty girl wants to kiss you, why let her—like a man. 

The young man who cast his eye at a young lady coming out of 
church has had it replaced, and now sees as well as ever. 


Why does a lady with wealthy lovers around her hear more 
music than anybody else? Because she hears several millionaires 
at once. 


A fellow in ae is going to have his life insured, so that 
when he dies he can have something to live on, and not be depen- 
dent on the cold charities ot the world as he once was. 


A hotel and livery stable keeper at a fashionable watering-place 
advertises, amongst other inducements to visitors, sociables for 
young ladies and gentlemen, and sudkies for married folks. 


Some one inquires, in the name of Mrs. Partington, Why can’t 
the captain of a vessel keep a memorandum of the weight of his 
anchor, instead of weighing it every time he leaves port ? 


If the people of _ of the submerged towns of the Mississippi 
want their shops lifted owt of the water, they had better send to 
Cincinnati for operatives. We see that there are a good many 
shop-lifters in that city. 

All the ideas of King William III. were military. Being told 
that Dean Swift was a very clever fellow, and had done great ser- 
vice to his majesty, the king replied : “ Very well, then I’ll give 
him a troop of light dragoons.’ 

It is stated in a Cape Cod paper that the mackerel, though not 
decreasing in numbers, are becoming every year harder and hard- 
er to catch. We suppose they are getting smarter and more 


knowing. It is a very natural supposition, for they are generally 
found in schools, 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has become a ‘household word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and r,in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, beca 


ure 
It is just such paperasany father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the ily circle. 


> Itis _—_ on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
neat and utiful style. 
7 It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 
(C7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, storigg of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 
> it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 
07 It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vu word or ljne. 
It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 
(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 
7 It is acknowledged that the good influence of suche paper in the home 
ts suggestive rovoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of know) 
(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object be- 
ing to make home happy. 


(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so populsr a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANOE. 


1 subscriber, Ome 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. (0 Sample copies sent when desired. 

i> One copy of Tue FLAG oF our Union, and one copy of Bazovu’s Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for #3 50 a year. 

Published every Saturday, by M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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